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X. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  existed  only  slight  traces  of 
this  lake  of  Advioukine,  near  which  Natalie  had  asked 
Roudine  to  meet  her.  Thirty  years  before,  the  dike  had 
broken  and  let  the  water  escape.  Only  the  uniformly  level 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  once  covered  with  a  thick  slime,  and 
the  remains  of  the  dam,  recalled  the  existence  of  a  lake. 
Formerly  a  mansion-house  stood  close  by.  Of  the  dense 
grove  of  trees  which  had  surrounded  the  house,  now  only 
two  enormous  pines  remained ;  through  their  thinly-clad 
branches  the  winds  murmured  unceasingly. 

The  story  ran  that  a  terrible  crime  had  been  committed 
at  the  foot  of  these  trees ;  some  even  said  that  neither  of 
them  would  fall  without  killing  some  one.  Formerly  a 
third  had  stood  there,  which  had  been  blown  over  by  a 
gale,  and  in  its  fall  had  killed  a  little  girl.  All  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  lake  had  the  name  of  being  haunted  ;  drear, 
desolate,  barren,  and  gloomy  even  at  midday,  it  was  made 
only  drearier  and  gloomier  by  the  proximity  of  a  grove  of 
long  dead  and  withered  oaks.  Above  the  undergrowth 
arose  at  rare  intervals  huge,  gray  trunks,  like  spectres.  It 
made  one  shudder  to  look  at  them ;  they  were  like  wicked 
gray-beards  who  had  met  to  devise  some  evil  plan.  A  nar¬ 
row,  unused  path  led  along  the  side  of  the  ravine.  No  one 
passeil  by  that  way  unless  compelled  to ;  hence  Natalie  had 
purposely  chosen  this  spot,  which  was  about  half  a  verst 
distant  from  Daria  Michaclovna’s  house. 

The  sun  had  long  since  risen  when  Roudine  reached  the 
lake;  but  the  morning  was  not  bright.  Thick,  gray  clouds 
covered  the  whole  sky ;  the  wind  was  tossing  them  in  every 
direction.  Roudine  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the 
thistles  and  nettles  *  which  covered  the  dike.  He  was  by- 
no  means  calm.  These  mysterious  meetings,  these  new 
emotions,  agitated  him  very  much,  especially  since  the  note 
he  had  received  the  evening  before.  He  felt  that  the 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  in  his  heart  he  was  very  much 
disturbed,  although  no  one  would  have  imagined  it  who 
might  have  seen  him  gazing  around  him,  with  his  arms 
firmly  folded.  It  was  not  without  truth  that  Pigasoff  had 
once  said,  speaking  of  Roudine,  that  he  was  like  those  Chi¬ 
nese  toys  which  always  stood  with  the  head  uppermost. 
But  when  a  man  is  controlled  by  his  head  alone,  it  is  hanl 
for  him,  however  intelligent  he  may  be,  to  analyze  certain 
feelings,  and  to  understand  thoroughly  what  is  going  on  in 
^  Beart . Roudine,  the  intelligent,  acute  Roudine, 


could  not  say  with  certainty  whether  or  not  he  loved  Natalie, 
whether  he  was  suffering,  or  whether  he  would  suffer  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  part  from  her.  AVhy  then,  without 
playing  the  part  of  a  Lovelace  —  for  so  much  justice 
must  be  done  him  —  had  he  allowed  himself  to  turn  this 
poor  girl’s  head  ?  Why  did  he  await  her  with  a  mys¬ 
terious  trembling  ?  To  this  there  is  only  one  answer : 
those  who  are  the  mo.st  void  of  passion  are  the  readiest  to 
let  themselves  be  carried  away.  He  was  walking  up  and 
down  upon  the  dike,  while  Natalie  was  hastening  across 
the  fields,  through  the  wet  grass,  to  meet  him. 

“  Miss  Natalie,  you  will  wet  your  feet,”  cried  Macha,  her 
maid,  hardly-  able  to  keep  up  with  her. 

Natalie  paid  no  attention,  and  ran  without  looking  be¬ 
hind  her. 

“  Oh,  if  only  nobody  saw  us  1  ”  said  Macba  repeatedly. 
“  It’s  strange  that  no  one  heard  us  coming  out  of  the  house. 
If  Miss  Boncourt  doesn’t  wake  up.  Fortunately-  it’s  not  very 

fiir . There  he  is  waiting,”  she  added,  as  she  saw 

Roudine’s  tall  figure,  standing  picturestjuely  on  the  dike. 
“  But  he  ought  not  to  stand  there,  where  he  can  be  seen. 
....  He  ought  to  go  into  the  ravine.” 

Natalie  stopped. 

“  Wait  here  by  the  pines,  Macha,”  she  said,  advancing 
towards  the  lake. 

Roudine  came  forward  to  meet  her,  and  stopped  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  had  never  seen  such  an  expression  on  her  face. 
Her  eyebrows  were  drawn  together,  her  lips  were  tightly 
closed,  her  eyes  had  a  severe,  almost  a  harsh  look. 

“  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,”  she  began,  “  we  have  no  time  to 
lose.  I  have  come  for  five  minutes ;  my  mother  knows 
everything.  Mr.  Pandalewski  was  listening  to  us  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday,  and  he  told  her  about  our  meeting.  He  has 
always  been  mamma’s  spy.  Yesterday-  she  sent  for  me.” 

“  Heavens,  that  is  terrible  1  ”  cried  Roudine.  “  What 
did  she  say  ?  ” 

“  She  was  not  angry,  she  did  not  scold  me ;  she  only 
blamed  me  for  my-  thoughtlessness.” 

“  Was  that  all  ?  ” 

“Yes;  then  she  told  me  she  would  rather  I  should  be 
dead  than  your  wife.” 

“  Did  she  really  say  that  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  then  she  added  that  you  did  not  care  to 
marry  me,  that  you  had  paid  me  attention  only  from  lack 
of  anything  better  to  do,  and  that  she  had  not  expected 
any  such  abuse  of  her  confidence  on  your  part ;  and  that, 
besides,  she  was  herself  to  blame  for  having  allowed  ns  to 

be  so  much  together . She  said  she  had  had  perfect 

confidence  in  my  good  sense,  and  that  she  was  very  much 
astonished  at  my  thoughtless  conduct . I  don’t  remem¬ 

ber  everything  she  said.” 
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Natalie  uttered  all  this  in  a  uniform,  almost  inaudible 
voice. 

“  And  you,  Natalie,  what  did  you  say  ?  ”  asked  Rou- 
dine. 

“  What  did  I  say  ?  ”  repeated  Natalie;  “  but  in  the  first 
place,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Great  God,”  resumed  Roudine,  “  that  is  cruel  I  so  soon  I 
....  such  an  unexpected  blow  I  .  .  .  .  and  your  mother 
is  really  angry  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ....  yes,  she  won’t  hear  of  you.” 

“  That  is  terrible !  There  is  then  no  hope  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

“  Wliy  am  I  so  pitilessly  pursued  by  misfortune  I  Tliat 
Pandalewski  is  a  wretch  I  .  .  .  .  You  ask  me,  Natalie, 
what  I  mean  to  do  ?  My  head  is  in  a  whirl  ....  I  can’t 
collect  my  thoughts  ....  I  can  only  feel  my  misfortunes. 
I  am  surprised  that  you  can  be  so  collected.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  find  it  easy  ?  ”  answered  Natalie. 
Roudine  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  dike.  Natalie 
kept  her  eyes  fastened  upon  him. 

“  Didn’t  your  mother  ask  you  any  questions  ?  ”  he  asked 
at  last. 

“  She  asked  me  if  I  loved  you.” 

“  Well  ....  and  you  answered  ?  ” 

Natalie  was  silent  for  a  moment . “I  told  her  the 

truth." 

Roudine  seized  her  hand. 

“  Always,  in  everything,  noble  and  great.  Oh,  a  girl’s 
heart,  is  like  pure  gold  I  But  is  it  possible  that  your  mother 
was  so  fixed  in  opposition  to  our  marriage  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  firmly.  I  have  already  told  you,  she  is  convinced 
you  have  no  intention  of  marrying  me.” 

“  She  considers  me,  then,  an  impostor  I  How  do  I  de¬ 
serve  such  a  suspicion  ?  ’’ 

And  Roudine  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,”  said  Natalie,  “  we  are  wasting  our 
time.  Remember,  I  see  you  for  tlie  last  time.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  weep,  nor  to  complain  —  you  see  I  am  not 
weeping  —  I  came  to  get  your  advice.” 

“  What  advice  can  1  give  you,  Natalie  Alexievna  ?  ” 

“  What  advice  ?  You  are  a  man  ;  I  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  confidence  in  you  ;  I  shall  believe  in  you  to 
the  last.  Tell  me,  what  are  your  intentions  ?  ” 

“  My  intentions  I  your  mother  will  probably  forbid  me 
the  house.” 

“  Possibly.  She  told  me  yesterday  she  must  break  off 

her  acquaintance  with  you . But  you  don’t  answer 

my  question.” 

“  What  question  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  think  we  should  do  now  ?  ” 

“  What  should  we  do  ?  ”  repeated  Roudine ;  “  we  must 
submit” 

“  Submit  1  ”  repeated  Natalie,  her  lips  turning  white. 

“  Submit  to  our  fate,”  continued  Roudine.  “  What  else 
can  we  do  Y  I  know  very  well  that  resignation  will  be 
bitter,  that  this  blow  is  hard  to  bear;  but  judge  for  your¬ 
self,  Natalie.  I  am  poor . I  could  work,  it  is  true ; 

but  even  if  I  were  rich,  could  you  endure  this  violent  sepa¬ 
ration  from  your  family,  the  anger  of  your  mother  ?  .  .  .  . 
No,  Natalie,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  clear  we 
are  not  destined  to  live  together,  and  that  the  happiness 
of  which  I  had  dreamed  is  not  for  me.” 
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Natalie  suddenly  covered  her  face  with  her  hands^^ 
burst  into  tears.  Roudine  went  towards  her. 

“  Natalie,  dear  Natalie  1  ”  he  said  with  warmth,  “do  not 
weep ;  for  God’s  sake,  do  not  torture  me  ;  calm  yourself." 

Natalie  raised  her  head. 

“  You  tell  me  to  calm  myself,”  she  began,  and  her  eyej 
glowed  brightly  beneath  her  tears.  “  I  am  not  wecpin(r 

for  the  reason  which  you  suppose . That  does  not 

pain  me ;  but  it  does  pain  me  to  find  myself  deceived  in 
you.  .  .  ^  .  Wliat  I  1  come  to  seek  advice,  counsel  from 
you,  and  in  what  a  moment  1  and  your  first  word  is  ‘  Su]). 
init  I  ’  Is  that  the  way  you  put  in  practice  your  theoriei 
of  resignation,  of  sacrifice  ?  ” 

Her  voice  failed  her. 

“Remember,  Natalie,”  began  Roudine,  embarrassed, “I 
do  not  abandon  my  principles  ....  only  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  You  asked  me,”  she  began  with  new  force,  “  what  an¬ 
swer  I  gave  my  mother,  when  she  said  she  would  rather 
see  me  dead  than  consent  to  my  marriage  with  you.  I  told 
her  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  be  the  with  of  any  one  else. 
....  And  you  talk  of  submission  1  She  was  right;  yon 
were  attentive  to  me  only  from  having  nothing  better  to 
do  —  only  to  kill  time  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  I  swear  to  you,  Natalie  ....  I  swear  to  you  ”  .  .  . . 
repeated  Roudine. 

But  she  did  not  listen  to  him. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  warn  me  at  the  beginning  ?  Why  did 
you  have  to  ....  or  why  didn’t  you  foresee  the  obstacles? 
I  am  ashamed  to  talk  in  this  way  ....  but  it’s  all  over 
now.” 

“  You  must  calm  yourself,  Natalie,”  began  Roudine 
again  ;  “  we  must  contrive  some  means  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  You  have  so  often  spoken  of  self-sacrifice,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  “  but  do  you  know  that  if  you  had  said  to  me  just 
now,  ‘  I  love  you.  but  I  can’t  marry  you ;  I  can’t  answer 
for  the  future  ;  give  me  your  hand  and  follow  me,’  —  do  yon 
know  I  should  have  followed  you,  that  I  was  ready  for 
everything !  But  from  words  to  deeds  is  farther  than  I 
thought,  and  now  you  are  afraid,  as  you  were  afraid  of 
Volinzoff'  the  other  day  at  dinner.” 

Roudine’s  face  flushed  crimson.  Natalie’s  sudden  ex- 
citf^ment  had  surprised  him,  but  these  last  words 
wounded  to  the  quick  his  self-love. 

“You  are  too  excited  now,  Natalie,”  he  began ;  “yon 
cannot  understand  what  cruel  wrong  you  do  me.  I  hope 
that  some  day  you  will  do  me  justice ;  you  will  understand 
then  what  it  costs  me  to  renounce  the  happiness  which,  by 
your  own  confession,  would  place  no  obligation  upon  me. 
Your  peace  is  dearer  to  me  than  ail  the  world,  and  1  should 
be  a  wretch  if  I  should  decide  to  take  advantage  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  Perhaps,”  murmured  Natalie,  “  perhaps  you  are  right. 
I  don’t  know  what  I’m  saying.  Up  to  this  meeting  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  you,  I  believed  in  every  one  of  your  words . 

Henceforth,  I  beg  of  you,  weigh  your  words ;  don’t  hurl 
them  away  so  carelessly.^  When  I  said  I  loved  you,  I  knew 

what  my  words  meant ;  I  was  ready  for  everything . 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  lesson  you 
hiive  given  me,  and  to  bid  you  good-by.” 

“  Stop,  I  beseech  you,  for^God’s  sake,  Natalie.  I  hare 
not  deserved  your  contempt ;  that  I  swear  to  you.  Jus* 
put  yourself  in  my  place.  I  am  responsible  for  you  and 
for  me.  If  I  did  not  love  beyond  all  'measure,  what  could 
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tore  prevented  me  from  proposing  to  run  away  with  you 
It  once  1  ...  •  Sooner  or  later,  your  mother  would  have 
forriven  us  ...  •  and  then  ....  But  before  thinking  of 
BY  own  happiness  ”  .  .  .  . 

He  was  silent.  Natalie’s  eyes  were  gazing  on  him  stead¬ 
ily . He  had  to  stop. 

“You  try  to  convince  me  that  you  arc  an  honest  man, 
Dimitri  Nicolaitch,”  she  said.  “  I  don’t  doubt  it.  You  are 
incapable  of  acting  from  calculation ;  but  do  I  need  any 
proof  of  that  ?  Wiis  it  for  that  I  came  here  ?  ” 

“I  did  not  anticipate,  Natalie  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  Ah  1  at  last  you  have  said  it  1  You  didn’t  anticipate 
ill  this  —  you  didn’t  know  me.  But  calm  yourself  ;  you 
don’t  love  me,  and  I  don’t  thrust  myself  upon  anybody.” 

“  I  do  love  you  1  ”  cried  Roudine. 

Natalie  straightened  herself. 

“  Possibly  ;  but  how  do  you  love  me  ?  I  recall  all  your 
words,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch.  Do  you  remember  saying  to 
me  one  day  that  there  was  no  love  without  perfect  equality 
between  those  who  loved '/....  You  are  too  lofty  for 

me,  we  are  not  equals . lam  punished  as  I  deserved. 

Some  worthier  occupation  awaits  you.  I  shall  not  forget 
ihis  day . Farewell  1  ” 

“  Natalie,  you  are  going  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we  part 
thus?  ” 

He  held  out  his  hand.  She  stopped.  His  tone  of  en¬ 
treaty  seemed  to  weaken  her  resolution. 

“No,”  she  cried  at  last,  “  I  feel  something  is  shattered 

within  me . I  came  here  and  spoke  to  you  as  in  a 

delirium ;  I  must  compose  myself.  That  cannot  be  ;  you 
hare  said  it  yourself ;  that  shall  not  be.  Heavens,  on  my 
way  here,  I  bade  good-by  in  my'  thought  to  my  family,  to 
my  past  life,  —  and  then,  whom  did  I  find  here  ’/  A  cow¬ 
ard . How  did  you  know  I  could  not  bear  to  part 

from  my  family  'i  ‘  Your  mother  won’t  consent  .... 
it  is  terrible  I  ’  That  is  all  the  answer  you  had!  Was  it 

you,  was  it  really  you,  Roudine  ?  No,  farewell . Ah  1 

if  you  loved  me,  I  should  feel  it  at  this  moment . No, 

no;  good-by  1”  .  .  .  . 

She  turned  away'  rapidly  and  ran  to  Macha,  who  for 
lome  time  had  been  anxious,  and  making  signs  to  bring 
her  away. 

“  It  is  you  who  arc  afraid,  and  not  I,”  cried  Roudine,  as 
he  saw  her  run  away. 

But  she  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  ran  across  the 
holds  to  the  house. 

She  reached  her  room  safely ;  but  she  had  scarcely 
Dossed  the  threshold  when  her  strength  abandoned  her, 
tod  she  sank  fainting  into  Macha’s  arms. 

Roudine  lingered  some  time  at  the  dike.  Suddenly  he 
braced  himself  and  stepped  slowly  along  the  path  which 
he  had  taken  an  hour  before.  He  was  extremely  ashamed 
of  himself  ....  and  exceedingly  irritatesd.  “  What  a 
prl  she  is  1  ”  he  thought,  ....  “  and  only  eighteen  years 
oU. . .  .  .  No,  I  didp’t  know  her  ....  an  extraordinary 
prl  What  a  strong  will  1  .  .  .  .  She  is  right ;  she  is 
vorthy  of  another  love  than  that  which  I  could  feel  for 
bor. . .  .  .  And  did  I  feel  it’/  ”  he  asked  himself.  “  Don’t 
I  love  her  any  more?  And  must  it  all  end  thus?  How 
piteous,  how  contemptible,  I  was  in  comparison  with  herl  ” 
The  rolling  of  a  carriage  caused  Roudine  to  raise  his 
It  was  Leschnieff  coming  in  the  opposite  direction. 


driving  his  customary  trotter.  Roudine  bowed  to  him 
silently ;  then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  he  turned 
to  one  side  and  walked  rapidly  towards  Daria’s  house. 

Leschniefi'  let  him  go  on  a  short  way,  following  him  with 
his  eyes,  and  then,  after  a  moment  of  thought,  he  turned 
his  horse  and  drove  to  Volinzoff’s. 

He  found  his  friend  asleep.  He  told  the  servant  not  to 
awaken  him,  and  went  on  the  piazza  to  smoke  a  pipe  be¬ 
fore  breakfast 

(To  b«  continuod.) 


THE  INTELLIGENT  FOREIGNER. 

FHOM  AN  KNGLISn  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Camim-e  Desmoulins,  that  phosphoric  promoter  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  once  remarked  that  ‘‘The  judg¬ 
ment  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  is  the  verdict  of  a  con¬ 
temporaneous  posterity.”  It  is  just  possible  that  this  neat 
saying,  like  most  of  those  epigrammatic  utterances  dear  to 
Frenchmen,  has  in  it  some  slight  substratum  of  truth.  An 
Intelligent  Foreigner,  one  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  devoted 
some  attention,  and  many  hard  blows,  to  the  Gallia  of 
twenty  centuries  ago,  observes  that  the  lively  Gaul  was 
even  then  “  sudden  and  rash  in  his  counsels.”  From  this 
standard  his  descendants  have  nowise  degenerated,  as  but 
few  Frenchmen  could  be  found  to  doubt  their  own  ability 
to  write  a  full  and  comprehensive  work  on  England,  her 
government,  laws,  and  institutions,  her  art,  literature,  and 
cookery,  after  a  residence  of  fourteen  days,  or  thereabouts, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester  Square.  They  are  humor¬ 
ously  conscious  of  this  peculiarity,  and  playfully  exult  in 
their  capacity  fur  rapid  generalization,  and  innate  tendency 
to  indulge  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of  inconvenient 
details. 

In  this  connection  an  anecdote  is  told  of  a  celebrated 
Frenchman  remiirking  to  Thcophile  Gautier,  who  had 
made  a  trip  into  Spain,  and  was  proposing  to  put  his  ex¬ 
perience  upon  paper,  that  the  only  objection  to  his  writing 
a  book  u|K>n  Spain  was,  that  he  had  committed  the  irrepa¬ 
rable  error  of  visiting  that  country',  and  had  thereby  crip¬ 
pled  his  natural  genius  by  an  accumulation  of  awkward 
and  useless  facts.  This  gentleman  clearly  agreed  with 
Congreve’s  Witwould,  who  considers  learning  a  great 
drawback  to  a  wit,  as  it  gives  him  less  opportunity  of 
“showing  his  natural  parts”  and  also  with  Charles  Lamb’s 
friend,  who  left  off  reading,  “  to  the  great  increase  of  bis 
originality.” 

The  advantage  of  seeing  “  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us,”  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  Englishmen  in  very  liberal  measure, 
especially  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  what  our  foreign 
critics  lack  in  courtesy,  they  unquestionably  make  up  in 
candor.  A  possible  explanation  of  the  general  acidity  of 
the  Intelligent  Foreigner  is  that,  always  as  a  nation,  and 
very  fre(|uently  as  individuals,  we  are  not  calculate  to 
inspire  warm  affection  in  the  bosom  of  the  stranger. 

'I'hat  we  are  better  fellows  at  home  than  abroad  appears 
to  be  conceded  on  all  hands ;  but,  although  John  Bull 
never  shines  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  his  own  house, 
it  would  seem  that  eyes  accustomed  to  behold  the  sun 
can  look  upon  the  splendor  of  Taurus  without  blinking. 
Strange  to  say',  neither  the  bluff  old  English  style, 
formerly  so  much  admired  in  these  islands,  nor  the  stiff, 
priggish,  self-contained  demeanor  which  has  recently  taken 
its  place,  are  considered  well-bred  by  the  natives  of  the 
Continent.  The  fine,  hearty  old  buck  who  always  speaks 
his  mind,  is  apt  to  be  designated  “  brutal,”  by  the  Intelli¬ 
gent  Foreigner;  while  the  young  prig  of  the  present  day, 
who  treats  everybody  with  a  coolness  which,  when  exer¬ 
cised  towards  persons  of  hot  temperament,  is  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  singular  results,  is  denounced  as  stiff,  discourteous, 
cold-blooded,  and  aggravatingly  silent  —  in  short,  a  dumb 
dog.  Of  course,  we  know  well  enough,  my  brethren,  that 
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these  remarks  are  miserably  urjust,  and  are  only  dictated 
by  a  paltry  spirit.  There  is  (we  thank  Heaven)  no  hum¬ 
bug  about  us.  We  do  not  say  one  thing  and  mean  another, 
nor  have  we  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  waste  time  on  questions 
of  pre<.e<lence  and  fine  points  of  jwlitencss. 

We  are  sound  and  true,  my  brethren,  as  we  frequently 
take  occasion  complacently  to  remark,  and  if  our  heads  Ikj 
a  little  over-thick,  our  hearts  are  in  the  right  place ;  and  a 
parcel  of  bowing  and  scraping  foreigners  who  want  to  be 
made  a  fuss  with,  may  go  elsewhere,  for  we  have  no  time 
to  throw  away  in  petty  courtesies  and  empty  compliments. 

It  is  annoying,  however,  to  find  how  often  *•  these  foreign 
fellows  ”  come  near  the  mark  with  their  uncomplimentary 
observations,  and  pretty  to  see  how,  now  and  then,  their 
light  weapon  strikes  the  very  centre,  as  when  Froissart 
accuses  the  English  of  “  amusing  themselves  very  s.adly.” 
Nothing  more  perfect  of  its  kind  was  ever  said,  for  it  is 
imp'issible  to  imagine  anything  more  ghastly  than  most  of 
our  attempts  at  merry-making,  and  perhaps  the  whole  island 
presents  no  scene  of  dreariness  comparable  with  a  country 
fair.  The  people  certainly  eat  and  drink  a  great  deal  — 
possibly  a  great  deal  too  much  —  but  no  single  ray  of 
gayety  illumines  the  dismal  scene ;  and  if  the  |)eople  do 
enjoy  themselves  —  a  fact  by  no  means  clear  —  then  have 
they  the  most  woebegone  fashion  of  ex[)ressing  hilarity  of 
any'  nation  upon  earth. 

Some  intelligent  foreigners,  whose  original  prejudices 
have  not  been  proof  against  the  “  rosbif,”  the  “  jauibons 
d’Yorc,”  the  “  plum-pouding,”  the  *■  portare-beer,”  and 
the  “  j)etit-vin  ficossais,"  or  Ouisky,”  of  these  islands, 
kindly  acquit  us  of  innate  national  sulkiness,  and  put  down 
Englisli  “  morgue  ”  and  “  spleen  ”  to  our  abominable 
climate.  How  —  they  ask  —  can  a  man  feel  any  gayety  of 
heart  when  a  damp  fog  and  a  drizzling  rain  chill  the 
marrow  in  his  bones,  and  render  him  a  constant  victim  to 
rheumatism  and  influenza  ?  It  is  gratifving  to  find  that  we 
are  not  bad  fellows  at  bottom,  but  tiiat  we  are  merely 
made  unsociable  by  a  vile  climate,  which  forces  us  to 
hurry  rapidly  from  business  to  our  homes,  giving  us  no 
op|)ortunity  to  saunter  about  like  the  fortunate  idlers  of  the 
Parisian  boulevards.  The  weather,  then,  would  appe.ar 
to  be  the  main  cause  of  our  sulkiness ;  we  hurry  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  early  morning  through  the  drizzling  rain  and 
choking  fog,  apply  our.'elves  severely'  to  some  form  of  work 
throughout  the  day,  and,  toil  being  over,  plunge  through 
the  mire  and  slush  till  we  reach  home,  where  in  the  prim 
duliiess  of  domestic  life  we  drag  on  the  weary  hours  till  it 
is  time  to  retire  to  rest. 

Constant  rain,  eternal  fog,  and  a  life  divided  between 
the  active  pursuit  of  gain  and  the  stupefying  atmosphere  of 
home,  combine  to  “  brutalize  ”  the  Englishman  to  so  great 
an  extent,  that  even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  would 
fain  be  merry,  the  attempt  results  in  a  dismal  failure.  The 
mind,  dwarfed  by  a  narrow  life  devoted  to  sordid  ends, 
refuses  to  brighten  up ;  the  eyes,  dim  with  poring  over 
ledgers,  are  too  weary  to  smile ;  and  the  mouth,  which 
consumes  huge,  sanguinary  wedges  of  meat,  and-  untold 
quantities  of  fiery  liquids,  positively  declines  to  laugh.  In 
a  climate  like  that  of  Albion,  the  poetry'  of  life  is  reduced 
to  zero.  Try  to  imagine  a  lover  serenading  his  mistress 
under  the  brumous  skv  of  London,  or  the  perpetual  down¬ 
pour  of  Manchester!  Wncy  him  strumming  on  a  guitar  — 
the  strings  much  relaxed  by  the  damp  —  while  a  shivering 
Leporello  holds  an  umbrella  over  his  unhappy  master  I 
Poor  Count  Almaviva  would  get  his  feet  wet,  catch  the 
influenza,  and  probiibly  lose  that  fine  tenor  voice  of  his 
forever. 

In  more  favored  climes,  says  our  foreign  friend  —  in 
Italy  and  southern  France,  for  instance  —  the  night,  as 
the  Irish  gentleman  remarked,  is  the  beat  part  of  the  day, 
and  man  has  a  chance  of  pouring  out  his  poet  soul  into  no 
unwilling  ears. 

Beneath  the  dark  blue  sky  of  Italy,  whether  gazing  on 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  .regarding  the 
snowy  summits  of  Como,  or  simply  wandering  in  the  lemon 
groves  of  Naples,  man  casts  off  base  and  ignoble  thoughts, 
and  allows  his  soul  to  soar  into  the  infinite.  To  achieve 
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this  feat  with  entire  success,  a  companion  —  a  lady  of 
home-detesting  instincts  as  the  gentleman  with  the  poet 
soul  —  is  absolutely  indispensable,  while  no  better  scene 
for  a  declaration  could  be  imagined  than  the  marble  steps 
of  a  villa  washed  by  the  blue  waters  of  Como,  beneath  > 
sky  with  a  thousand  stars.  The  senses  naturally  expand 
in  the  south,  and  the  poor  devil  who  dines  upon  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  “  acejuires  the  idea  of  exquisite  sensation  ”  unat¬ 
tainable  by  the  gross  consumer  of  beef,  beer,  and  inn: 
poor  as  the  grape-eater  may  be,  he  is  never  “  wretched," 
while  with  us  poverty  signifies  cold,  wet,  misery,  and  a 
craving  hunger  unendurable  in  our  raw  atmosphere.  But 
our  villainous  climate  has  one  good  eflect,  for  —  inasmuch 
as  to  secure  anything  like  health  one  must  possess  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  and  consume  an  abundance  of  stimulating 
food — we  are  compelled  to  be  rich,  “in  order  to  drive 
away  the  sad  promptings  of  unfriendly  nature.” 

Nothing  more  astonishes  our  Gallic  friends  than  the 
minute  appliances  for  ensuring  comfort  which  abound  in 
every  well-ordered  English  interior.  Thev  marvel  at  the 
cosily  carpeted  bedrooms,  the  strips  of  oilekth  in  front  ol 
the  washstands,  and  the  matting  along  the  walls.  Thev 
stare  at  our  dressing-tables,  rebel  against  the  nunilier  and 
size  of  our  jugs  ancl  basins,  kick  desperately  against  our 
multitudinous  soap  dishes,  our  immense  sponges  and  ever 
lasting  baths,  and  savagely  throw  aside  our  numerou.« 
towels  of  dilferent  textures.  'I  hey  do  not  protest  againa 
looking-glasses,  but  all  this  parade  of  ablution  is  absolutel) 
revolting  to  them,  and  they  accu.se  us  of  spending  one  fifth 
of  our  lives  in  the  tub.  This  indignation,  this  rebellion 
against  a  severe  regime  of  cold  water  and  rough  towch. 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible  when  we  see  the  washing 
appliances  of  the  Continent,  where  a  milk-jug  and  pie-dish 
are  held  amply'  sulHcient  for  all  purposes  of  ablution. 

The  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  matter  of  much 
wonderment  to  the  Intelligent  Foreigner,  and  the  dulnesy 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  —  due  partly  to  English  ideas 
of  decorum  and  partly  to  the  depressing  influence  of  our 
frightful  climate  —  is  summed  uj)  as  “  simply  appalling." 
Many  ye.ars  ago  a  French  writer  of  the  first  rank  declard 
that  he  would  rather  pass  “twenty-four  hours  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  than  endure  a  Sun¬ 
day  in  London.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  our  P'ronch  critics  to  admit  that  they 
are  generally  gallant  and  truthful  enough  to  praise  the 
good  looks  of  Englishwomen,  but  they  invariably  deplore 
the  existence  of  a  certain  stiffness  of  manner  and  severity 
of  style  that  they  pretend  to  discover  in  the  licst-bred 
Englishwomen  ;  and  they,  moreover,  bitterly  bevyail  'he 
absence  of  “  gracieusetd  ”  and  “gentillesse  ”  (which  I  take 
to  be  two  of  the  excuses  constantly'  put  forward  for  French¬ 
women  not  being  handsomer  than  they  are).  It  was  re¬ 
served  for  a  rarely-gifted  American  to  make  a  furious 
attack  on  the  pcsrsonal  apjrearance  of  English  ladies.  This 
transatlantic  critic  is  kind  enough  to  sav  that  the  English 
maiden  in  her  teens,  “  though  very  seldom  so  pretty  w 
our  own  dam.sels,  possesses,  to  say'  the  truth,  a  certain 
charm  of  half-blossom,  and  delicately-folded  leaves,  and 
tender  womanhood  shielded  by  maidenly  reserves.”  All 
of  which  is  kind  and  condescending  to  the  young  woman 
whom  he  elsewhere  calls  “  the  comely,  rather  than  pretty 
English  girls,  with  their  deep,  healthy  bloom,  which  an 
American  taste  is  apt  to  deem  fitter  lor  a  milkmaid  than 
for  a  lady.”  He  evidently  most  admired  a  style  of  beauty 
which  Englishmen,  in  their  narrow  little  island,  and  med¬ 
ical  professors  all  the  world  over,  deem  a  false  beauty,  bom 
of  unhealthy  climes,  heated  rooms,  or  late  hours ;  in  short, 
the  style  called  hy  Frenchmen  “  lieaufd  maladive"  — 
verily  sickly,  pale,  and  faded — refined,  doubtless,  but 
owing  its  delicate,  fragile  charm  and  interesting  pallor  far 
more  to  the  unhealthy  state  of — shall  I  say  the  patient  7  — 
than  to  any  true  refinement.  Throughout  the  liookw* 
man  specially  appreciative  of  old  moss-grown  walls,  lichen- 
covered  rocks,  hoary  castles,  and  venerable  churches,  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  for  some  occult  reason,  steadily  depreciates  an 
“institution”  worth  all  old-time  relics  a  thousand  times 
over  —  our  living,  smiling,  blooming  womanhood,  to*" 
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ootb,  our  women  are  not  like  “  the  trim  little  damsels  of 
oiv  native  land,”  they  are  as  cabbage-roses,  mere  full-blown 
neonief,  the  coarse  product  of  an  earthy  tribe.  The  soil 
g^l  climate  of  England  produce  neither  beautiful  women 
jjr  delicate  fruit.  Our  hot-house  productions  he  is  good 
enou'di  to  atlmire,  but  even  these  are  “  at  any  moment 
likelv  to  relapse  into  the  coarseness  of  the  original  stock.” 

But  his  treatment  of  our  girls  is  what  his  Massachusetts 
friends  would  call  “  not  a  circumstance  ”  to  the  furious  on- 
ulaii'dit  he  makes  upon  the  British  matron,  or,  as  he  kindly 
designates  her,  “  the  female  Bull.” 

Iirliorant  islanders  as  we  are,  we  have  been  wont  to 
boast  of  the  tenacity  with  which  English  ladies  retain 
their  beauty  to  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  life  ; 
nay,  we  are  even  given  to  e-xtol  our  matrons  at  the  e.xpense 
of  our  maidens,  and  to  expatiate  on  the  majestic  and 
Juno-like  charms  of  matronhood.  But  it  seems  that  we  are 
quite  benighted  on  this  important  subject.  We  are  told 
that  the  British  matron  has  an  “  awtul  ponderosity  of 
frame,  not  pulpy,  like  the  looser  development  of  our  few 
tat  women,  but  massive  with  solid  beef  iind  stntaky  tal¬ 
low;  so  that  (though  struggling  manfully  against  the  idea) 
you  inevitably  think  of  her  as  ma<le  up  of  steaks  and  sir- 
joins.  When  she  walks,  her  advance  is  elephantine.  When 
she  sits  down,”  but  I  decline  to  continue  the  dreadful  tpio- 
tation,  and  must  pause  to  inquire  how  it  Ls  that  the  author 
of  the  coarsest  verdict  ever  passed  by  a  gentleman  of  one 
country  upon  the  ladies  of  another,  should  have  been  a 
native  of  the  highly-punctilious  and  over-scrupulous  coun- 
trv  wherein  a  man’s  wife  is  absurdly  designated  his  “  lady,” 
and  her  legs  i  ridiculously  spoken  of  as  “  limbs  ”  '/  The 
“trim  damsels ’’are,  doubtless,  “beautiful  exceedingly’;” 
and  their  bright  eyes,  blooming  complexions,  and  lovely 
little  feet  tripping  daintily  over  the  indifferent  pavement 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  are  a  sight  to  see  on  Sundays,  when  the 
tnobbish  practice  of  promenading  after  church  prevails. 
There  is  no  American  “  homeliness  ”  (as  it  is  called)  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  streets  —  the  girls  who  are  not  good-looking  do 
not  go  out,  unless  they  have  very  fine  clothes  indeed. 

Occasionally  Frenchmen  vary  slightly  from  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen  in  their  estimate  of  English 
beauty,  and  while  some  are  never  tired  of  singing  the 
praises  of  “  le  teint  Anglais,”  and  fall  into  raptures  at  the 
light  of  our  fair  Amazons,  others  —  ohler  possibly  —  think 
them  “  scarcely  beautiful,”  and  find  the  physiognomies  of 
our  girls  pure,  but  also  “  sheepish.”  The  “  tolded  violets  ” 
of  one  critic,  become  in  the  hands  of  a  severe  brother 
“simple  babies,  new  waxen  dolls,  with  glass  eyes  which 
appear  entirely  empty  of  ideas.”  Other  faces  have  “  be- 
couie  ruddy  and  turned  to  raw  beefsteak ;  ”  but  it  is  com¬ 
forting  to  find  that  English  girls  now  and  then  attain 
absolute  perfection,  and  that  the  Intelligent  Foreigner  oc¬ 
casionally  remains  “  rooted  to  the  spot,  motionless  with  ad¬ 
miration,”  while  nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  his 
astoni^hment  and  gratified  vanity  when  a  beautiful  young 
girl  is  intrusted  to  his  care.  Every  glance  of  admiration 
cast  upon  his  fair  companion  during  a  ]>romenade  in  Ken- 
lington  Gardens  ricochets  upon  the  Intelligent  Foreigner, 
who  swelling  with  importance  struts  along,  raised  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight  by  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
beauty  of  his  companion. 

The  foreign  critic  —  let  him  come  whence  he  may  —  is 
always  tremendously  satirical  upon  the  dress  of  English¬ 
women,  and  never  fails  to  point  out  the  ill-arranged  colors 
*nd  consefjuent  hideous  vulgarity  of  English  female  cos¬ 
tume. 

Almost  the  only  dress  in  which  a  Frenchman  admires 
*n  Knglish  woman  thoroughly,  completely,  and  without  any 
fciervation,  is  the  riding-habit.  This  dress  charms  him, 
u  the  dark  color  and  graceful  form  of  the  garments  sub¬ 
due  tile  redundant  charms  of  our  beauties,  who  resemble 
those  of  Rubens,  save  that  the  insular  belle  {assesses 
greater  severity  of  outline  and  a  nobler  type  of  head. 

»fr»e«ble  writer  has,  we  saspeet, depended  on  euch  drsina.s  as  “  Our 
**wan  Cousin  "  for  bit  philological  inronuatlnn.  But  then  e>en  Dicken-. 

to  the  grace  under  the  imprwsion  that  “  expeetuate  ”  was  an  Auieri- 
•**>  oord,  though  rery  likely  be  invented  it  hinisclf.  1C.  8. 


But  her  walking  and  evening  costume  tire  hiileously  de¬ 
faced  by  vast  patches  of  tliscordant  colors  which  irritate 
the  critical  eye  of  the  foreigner  of  taste.  When  he  meets 
a  hand.“ome  girl  “  whose  neck  and  shoulders  resemble 
snow  or  mother-<jf-pearl,’'  his  artistic  sense  is  shocked  by 
a  rose-colored  dress,  a  wreath  of  red  flowers,  green  trim¬ 
mings,  and  “  a  golden  necklace  around  the  throat,  like  a 
savage  queen.”  Another  great  trial  to  him  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dreadful  boots  affected  by  our  countrywomen. 
Why  —  he  asks  in  despair  —  do  Englishwomen  appear  to 
have  such  enormous  feet’f  He  is  too  gallant  to  abuse  the 
extremities  ttiemselves,  but  puts  the  whole  blame  at  the 
door  of  the  shoemaker.  Sometimes,  however,  an  ugly  an¬ 
ecdote  crops  up,  like  that  told  of  the  wife  of  an  English 
consul  in  a  South  American  seaport,  who  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  made  in  a  hurry,  for  the  very 
good  and  sufficient  reason  that  the  whole  city  could  not 
supply  a  last  big  enough. 

The  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  gave  a  foreign  friend  of  mine  a  very  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  large  number  of  English  jicople  in  re¬ 
view  order.  His  first  remark  was,  “  What  great  feet  they 
have  1  ”  I  w.’is  obliged  to  concede  thtit  many  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  Englishwomen  are  unhappily  guilty  of  possessing 
what  a  fair  author  once  designated  “  useful  feet,”  as  <listin- 
guished  from  those  dainty  extremities  dear  to  the  eye  of 
the  Intelligent  Foreigner,  who,  when  in  a  gracious  mood,  is 
apt  to  admit  that,  after  all,  an  Englishwoman  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  Ireautiful  and  “  healthy  than  a  Frenchwoman;  but 
she  is  less  agreeable,  does  not  dress  fur  her  husband,  and 
is  unac({uainteil  with  a  number  of  fine  and  delicate  graces; 
one  soon  wearies  beside  her.  Fancy  a  very  beautiful  pink 
peach,  slightly  juicy,  and  beside  it  a  perfumed  strawberry 
full  of  flavor.” 

It'  this  hard  measure  be  dealt  unto  the  fair  women  of 
England,  what  can  we,  their  coarser  partners,  expect  'i  It 
appears  that  when  young  we  are  not  repulsive,  but  that 
“  The  comeliness  of  the  youihful  Englishman  rapidly  di¬ 
minishes  with  his  year.s,  his  body  appearing  to  grow  longer, 
his  legs  to  abbreviate  themselves,  and  his  stumich  to  as¬ 
sume  the  dignified  prominence  which  justly  belongs  to 
,  that  metropolis  of  the  system.”  Our  faces  become  mottled 
(is  the  “  paleur  maladive  ”  or  the  yellowi.sh  hue  of  a  drum¬ 
head  more  beautiful,  I  wonder  1)  and  we  develop  innumer¬ 
able  extra  chins  not  included  in  the  original  contract  with 
nature. 

No  doubt  there  are  people  who  think  a  little,  round, 
plump  Frenchman,  or  an  angular,  long-necked  American, 
a  more  beauMful  object  than  an  Phiglishman,  weighing 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  stone,  especially  when  the  latter 
is  badly  dressed,  as  is,  we  are  informed,  generally  the  case. 
We  are  not  so  “  trim,”  forsooth,  as  the  “  dandy  Broa.lway 
swell  ”  who,  shaved,  scraped,  oiled,  gummed,  and  “  fixed  ” 
generally  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  barber’s  block.  The  men  of  this  country  are 
generally  divided  by  foreign  observers  into  two  great 
types :  First,  the  athletic,  muscular,  sipiare-shouldered 
type ;  a  sort  of  respectable  Guy  Livingstone,  strong, 
steady,  earnest,  and  ambitious,  pushing  his  way  sturdily 
along  in  the  narrow  groove  or  sjieeiality  he  has  selected, 
striding  fiercely  onward,  neither  looking  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  and  crushing,  mayhap,  a  few  weaker  brethren 
under  his  heavy  boots,  a  good  fighter  and  an  honest  fellow, 
but  possibly  a  harsh  father,  a  tyrannical  husband.  Second, 
the  phlegmatic  tyfie,  heavy,  dull,  overladen  with  adipose 
tissue,  an  accumulator  of  tacts,  but  utterly  devoid  of  the 
jmwer  of  generalization  ;  hence,  a  man  of  great  informa¬ 
tion  but  tew  ideas,  and  those  few  taken  at  second-hand ;  a 
gooil  man  this,  kind,  pleasant,  and  hospitable  in  his  fat 
way,  a  keen  man  in  business,  but  simply  bland  and  inca^ 
pab'e  out  of  it,  a  believer  in  all  insular  articles  of  faith,  a 
steady  church-goer,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  mayhap  an 
M.  P.,  but  a  dull  dog  withal. 

Occasionally  these  Britons,  “  dull  ”  and  “  dour,”  make  a 
heavy-handed  attempt  at  festivity,  and  the  only  possible 
form  under  which  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  themselves 
is  a  dinner.  Nothing,  either  political,  charitable,  or  com- 
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meiiiorative,  can  be  done  without  dining  upon  it,  and  it  is 
even  doubted  whether  an  “  Englishman  will  be  able  to  rec¬ 
oncile  himself  to  any  future  state  of  existence  from  which 
the  earthly  institution  of  dinner  shall  be  excluded.  The 
idea  of  dinner  has  so  imbedded  itself  among  his  highest 
and  deepest  characteristics,  so  illuminated  itself  with  in¬ 
tellect,  and  softened  itself  with  the  kindest  emotions  of  his 
heart,  so  linked  itself  with  Church  and  State,  and  grown 
BO  majestic  with  long  hereditary  customs  and  ceremonies, 
that  by  taking  it  utterly  away,  death,  instead  of  putting 
the  final  touch  to  his  perfection,  would  leave  him  infi¬ 
nitely  less  complete  than  we  have  already  known  him. 
He  could  not  be  roundly  happy.  Paradise,  among  all  its 
enjoyments,  would  lack  one  daily  felicity  which  his  sombre 
little  island  possessed.” 

For  a  people  whose  consummation  of  all  earthly  blrss  is  a 
dinner,  we  are  singularly  incapable  of  producing  a  meal, 
either  toothsome  or  wholesome.  Quantity  is  aimed  at  in¬ 
stead  of  quality,  and  the  foreigner  is  horror-struck  at  the 
crudeness  and  vastne.ss  of  a  British  banquet. 

The  huge  fishes,  so  much  admired  in  London,  disgust  the 
more  refined  taste  of  the  Frenchman,  while  the  fiery  sauces 
60  often  .served  at  English  tables,  scarify  Ids  palate  and 
produce  on  him  the  “  effect  of  having  swallowed  a  lighted 
firework.”  The  detestable  insular  fashion  of  cooking  vege¬ 
tables  in  plain  water,  and  serving  them  to  accompany 
wedges  of  meat  cut  from  Homeric  joints,  also  comes  in  for 
some  well-merited  castigation.  But  there  is  one  redeeming  | 
feature  in  this  gloomy  picture  of  British  gastronomy  —  a 
fish-dinner  at  Greenwich.  But  even  at  the  Trafalgar,  the 
Intelligent  Foreigner  declares  that  he  feels,  in  presence  of 
the  endless  courses  of  fish,  more  like  a  student  in  a  mu.seuin 
if  ichthyology  than  a  guest  at  an  excellent  dinner.  Again 
he  comes  to  grief  among  our  incendiary  condiments,  and 
being  entrapped  into  eating  some  salmon  cutlets  (]>robably 
dressed  with  West  India  pickles),  finds  his  mouth  converted 
into  a  raging  furnace.  Another  dish  (probably  curry), 
works  its  wicked  ill  upon  our  unfortunate  friend,  who, 
amazed  and  incendiarized,  marvels  at  the  sui)erhunian 
thirst  engendered  by  this  Tartarean  food.  But  these  ‘‘  en¬ 
ergetically  spiced  ”  dishes  pale  before  the  whitebait,  a  tiny 
fish,  who  “  in  volume  is  to  the  bleak  as  the  pike  is  to  the 
whale,”  and  in  flavor  is  utterly  indescribable,  for,  compared 
with  these  charming  little  fishes,  the  ‘‘  smelt  is  coarse,  and 
the  gudgeon  disgusting.” 

Our  ^ter-dinner  oratory  appears  to  excite  very  different 
emotions  in  the  inhabitants  of  various  couutrie.s.  The  Gaul 
generally  likes  our  speechifying,  and  is  as  much  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  neatness  of  a  post-prandial  oration  as 
he  is  by  the  clear,  business-like,  unrlietorical  tone  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  debate  ;  but  an  American  critic  denounces  our 
utterances  as  ragged  and  shapeless,  containing  often  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  good  sense,  but  in  a  frightfully  disorganized 
mass.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  we  (not  knowing  any 
better)  positively  like  this  clumsiness,  and  that  if  an  orator 
be  glib,  we  distrust  him.  We  dislike  smartness,  and  the 
stronger  and  heavier  the  thoughts  of'  an  orator  the  better, 
provided  there  be  an  element  of  commonplace  running 
through  them. 

Apart  from  his  heavy  and  indigestible  banquets,  the  mo¬ 
rose  islander  has  one  grand  holiday,  one  stupendous  merry¬ 
making,  a  strange,  unhpie  festival,  the  free  manifestation  of 
a  free  people,  with  which  no  French  festival  is  comparable 
—  the  Derby.  On  this  subject  the  Intelligent  Foreigner 
(possibly  incited  thereto  by  the  success  of  Gladiateur  a 
few  years  since)  endeavors  to  exhibit  at  once  a  proper  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  a  respectable  accuracy.  The  day  has  gone 
by  for  the  tremendous  blunders  once  made  by  Frenchmen 
when  dealing  with  our  tight  little  island.  Scarcely  yet 
have  they  mastered  our  proper  names,  and  still  persist  in 
speaking  of  Sir  Peel,  or  Sir  Dilkc,  and  of  Lord  Dirry-Moir, 
more  familiarly  known  as  Tom-Jim-Jack,  but  they  no 
longer  describe  an  English  gentleman  as  driving  a  friend 
to  ue  Tower  of  London  in  his  cabriolet  drawn  by  a  “  cele¬ 
brated  mare  who  had  thrice  won  the  Derby.”  The  Intelli¬ 
gent  Foreigner  of  to-day  is  wonderfully  well  informed 
etmeeruing  the  minutest  details  of  Le  Sport.  He  visits 
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racing-stables,  and  is  enchanted  at  the  sublime  order  anil 
discipline  which  reign  in  those  elegant,  but  slightly  ex|)en. 
sive,  establishments.  He  is  charmed  to  find  that  celebrnied 
racer.s,  steeds  of  high  renown,  have  their  favorite  eats,  who 
alone  are  permitted  to  rest  on  the  glossy  backs  which  have 
carried  the  fortunes  of  millions. 

He  is  vastly  amused  at  the  setting  in  of  the  Derby  fevef 
a  well-known  epidemic,  which  spreads  from  the  turf  market 
to  all  classes  of  society  ;  he  loves  to  see  the  confidence  of 
people  who  bet  furiously  on  horses  they  have  never  seen. 
Women,  nay,  even  children,  do  not  escape  the  maladv, 
The  boy,  “  crawling  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to  school" 
may  have  forgotten  to  learn  his  lessons,  but  "  Ask  him  the 
names  of  the  favorites  for  the  Derby,  and  he  knows  them 
by  heart.”  The  Intelligent  Foreigner  is  seized  with  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  Parliament  suspcmlinn. 
its  sitting  on  the  Derby  Day,  and  carried  away  himself  hv 
the  —  till  then — undiscovered  liveliness  of  his  En^li-t 
friends,  he  goes  down  to  Epsom  by  road.  Down  the  road 
and  on  the  Downs  he  is  delighted  with  everything,  and 
even  yields  a  reluctant  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  “turf¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  higher  classes.  The  latter  had  made 
all  their  bets  long  previously,  and  many  of  them  had  heavy 
sums  at  stake  ;  but  they  allected  that  air  of  haughty  calm¬ 
ness  and  indifference  which  well-born  Englishmen  regard 
in  critical  moments  as  a  jiroof  of  education  and  mural  1 
strength.” 

The  good-humor  and  universal  merriment  which  prevail 
are  delightful  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  thoroughly  ilemo- 
cratic  character  of  the  festival  lends  it  an  additional  charm. 

For  once  the  stranger  confesses  the  inferiority  of  similar 
institutions  in  his  own  land,  and  owns  that  a  hrench  race¬ 
course  is  a  dull  scene  compared  with  one  of  ours,  hut,  adds 
he,  “  There  is  as  much  diflt'ence  between  the  races  at 
Chantilly  and  the  Derby  as  between  a  rustic  festival  of 
Watteau  and  llubens’  famous  Kermesse.” 

Sad  to  say,  the  Kcrin*;sse  element  comes  out  very  stronjly 
towards  evening,  and  the  return  by  road  provokes  from  ilie 
Intelligent  Foreigner  some  rather  sharp  remarks  on  the 
fibre  of  coarse  brutality,  which  assumes  hideous  proportion! 
in  the  Briton  when  under  the  influence  of  abumlant  meat 
and  drink,  and  a  feverish  excitement  at  other  times  un¬ 
known  to  his  phlegmatic  temperament. 

On  most  occasions,  and  especially  among  large  crowds  of 
jveople,  a  painful  effect  is  pioduced  u|)on  the  foreigner  by 
the  gradual  degradation  of  fashionable  articles  of  dress. 
In  this  country  there  is  no  distinctive  dress  for  different 
classes,  and  the  natural  setjucnce  is  that  articles  of  costume 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  until  the  fashionable  garment,  which 
once  clothed  the  dainty  form  of  the  exejuisite,  degenerates 
into  the  rags  which  barely  keep  the  wintry  wind  from  the 
shivering  limbs  of  the  beggar.  In  a  Kentish  ho|)-field  thii 
peculiar  destiny  of  English  old  clothes  springs  into  almost 
ludicrous  visibility,  as  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  a  bare¬ 
footed  hop-picker  adorned  with  the  soiled  and  faded  fraj:- 
luents  of  a  bonnet  which  once  perhaj)s  exciteil  envy  and 
admiration  in  the  Ladies’  Mile.  Discoursing  of  old  clode* 
and  shabby  subjects  generally,  the  foreigner  feels  a  terrible 
pang  on  offering  a  fee  to  the  lady-like  girl  who  shows  him 
over  Shakespeare’s  house,  and  is  shocked  at  finding  her 
accept  the  guerdon  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  He 
hits  us  very  severely  when  he  says  that  “  Nobody  need  fear 
to  hold  out  half  a  crown  to  any  person  with  whom  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  a  work  in  England.”  This  is  severe 
enough,  but  does  not  its  severity  lie  in  its  truth? 
does  almost  every  English  person  of  whom  you  ask  the  way, 
or  of  whom  you  demand  the  slightest  information  or  the 
smallest  service,  immediately  fe«n  his  heart  bound  within 
him,  at  the  prospect  of  possible  beer  ? 

The  Intelligent  Foreigner  is  generally  subdued  bv  En?" 
lish  beer.  Even  the  plebeian  compound  known  as  shandy¬ 
gaff’  finds  favor  in  his  eyes.  Ginger-beer  alone  is  too  pun¬ 
gent,  but  Trinity  ale  and  Oxford  “  Archdeacon  ”  delight 
him  greatly,  especially  the  latter.  “  John  Barlevcorn  hai 
given  his  very  neart  to  this  admirable  liquor ;  it  is  a  au^ 
rior  kind  of  ale,  the  prince  of  ales,  with  a  richer  flavor  and 
a  mightier  spirit  than  you  can  find  elsewhere  in  this  wearj 
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iiorW  ”  Occasionally  our  kind  critics  drop  a  tear  over  the 
when  we  sank  from  a  wine-sippin"  into  a  beer  drink- 
ini  generation,  and  marvel  that  the  hop-grounds  have  dis¬ 
placed  the  ancient  vineyards  of  Kent.  ()ne  singularly  ap- 
oreciative  traveller  at  once  descries  the  true  reason  of  the 
decline  of  vine-growing  in  Englan<l.  The  old  chroniclers, 
he  savs,  “gilded  the  grapes  with  fancy  colors.”  No  re.a- 
lonahlo  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  wine  grown  from 
English  grapes  must  have  been  abominably  bad ;  but  then 
it  mav  not  be  generally  known  that  good  wine  is  a  modern 
invention,  and  that  really  drinkable  vinous  fluids  are  not 
more  than  about  two  hundred  years  old.  Henri  Qiiatre, 
who  would  certainly  have  known  gfxxl  wine  from  bad  — 
had  anv  "ood  rujuor  existed  in  his  day  —  was  very  fond  of 
the  wiiie  of  Siiresnes,  a  severe  and  cutting  beverage  face¬ 
tiously  alluded  to  by  Parisian  jokers  when  they  wish  to 
quote  the  meanest  kind  of  “  petit  bleu.” 

The  Intelligent  Foreigner,  then,  has  surveyed  our  coun¬ 
try  very  thoroughly ;  has  l>een  up  and  down,  and  to  and 
fro,  in  it.  He  has  travelled  from  Land’s  End  to  John 
o'Groat’s,  has  taken  notes,  and  has  not  found  all  barren. 
Mavhiip  he  has  spied  out  the  weakness  of  the  land,  but 
then  he  has  found  much  to  admire.  He  is  never  tireil  of 
praising  the  admirable  training  for  public  business  under¬ 
gone  by  many  Englishmen,  and  he  is  delighted  to  think 
that  if  a  second  and  more  successful  Guy  Fawkes  were  to 
blow  (which  Heaven  fbrefend  1 )  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  \Vales,  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  tem|)ural,  and  the  faithful  Commons,  I 
into  the  air,  “  merely  the  apex  of  the  structure  would  be  I 
destroveil,”  and  that  we  should  all  rally  round  our  local  ' 
chiefs,*  and  piottced  regularly  and  legally  to  rebuild  the 
injured  edifice  of  the  Constitution.  Our  tentlency  to 
abide  by  the  law  at  all  hazards  receives  from  him  a  gen¬ 
erous  tribute  of  praise,  while  the  spotless  ermine  of  our 
'  judges  excites,  not  only  his  astonishment,  but  his  adndra- 
tion.  He  resjarcts  our  steady,  dogged  determination  and 
our  untiring  energy.  He  stands  amazed  at  the  wonders  of 
our  great  hives  of  industry,  and  is  almost  appiilled  by  com- 
i  mercial  undertakings  of  such  gigantic  magnitude  as  to 
invest  commerce  herself  with  a  halo  of  poetry. 

He  admires  our  hor.ses,  our  trees,  and  our  boys,  although 
he  fancies  that  thorough  training  of  our  public  schools 
develup.s  the  coarse  fibre  which  in  manhood  ripens  into  I 
hardness,  obstinacy,  and  tyranny.  He  pays  his  tribute  of 
■  respect  to  our  lord  mayor,  “  and  the  rest  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy enjoys  the  manifold  comforts  of  an  English  home, 
appreciates  whitebait,  and  holds  Bass  and  Allsopp  not  only 
as  merchant  princes,  but  as  benefactors  to  their  species. 
But  he  ])erceives  with  sorrow  that  the  vaunted  prosperity 
of  England  has  a  “  seamy  side,”  and  that  the  spacious  robe 
of  cloth  of  gold,  which  hangs  so  gracefullv  from  the 
■boulders  of  Britannia,  is  hardly  ample  cnougli  to  conceal 
the  narrow  vestments  of  poverty,  and  the  sipialid  r.ags  of 
the  drunkard.  He  does  not  deny  that  we  are  powerful  and 
capable  men,  well  calculated  to  push  our  broad  shoulders 
forward  in  the  world ;  but  he  thinks  that  we  crowd  and 
push  overmuch,  and  that  the  “  struggle  for  existence  ”  is 
too  severe,  especially  in  a  country  where  sound,  solid, 
“financial  ”  success  is  accepted  as  the  only  test  of  merit, 
where  “  Devil  take  the  hindmost,”  and  “  The  weakest  must 
go  to  the  wall,”  are  accepted  as  popular  proverbs.  He 
•wins,  at  times,  almost  to  envy  our  material  prosperity,  but 
pities  the  dreiiry  monotony  of  our  lives,  devoted  entirely 
to  work,  and  to  the  slavish  observance  of  certain  social 
conventionalities.  Finally,  he  doubts  whether  in  the 
whole  melancholy  history  of  human  blundering^  any  mis¬ 
nomer  was  ever  invented  more  thoroughly  ridiculous  than 
that  of  “  Alerrie  England.” 

the  artificial  flower  TR.\DE  of  LONDON 

AND  PARIS. 

Among  the  remarkable  branches  of  industry  connected 
J^h  the  purely  decorative  portions  of  costume,  and  there- 
w  always  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  ever-changing 


htshion,  not  the  lea.«t  curious  is  the  production  of  artificial 
flowers  —  beautiful  imitations  of  lieautiful  things,  'riiat 
the  women  of  all  ages  and  nearly  all  countries  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  grace  and  attractiveness  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
inosses  and  tendrils,  as  ornaments  for  the  hair  and  the  dress, 
is  pretty  certain  :  nor  is  it  necessary  to  seek  out  a  cause 
for  so  natural  a  taste.  There  is  a  language  of  flowers 
of  which  poets  and  dramatists  have  made  ample  use  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  new  varieties  of  flowers  are  discovered 
or  cultivated,  so  surely  are  additions  made  to  this  sen¬ 
timental  language.  If  any  one  would  count  up  the  num¬ 
ber  of  songs  and  sonnets  that  select  the  rose,  the  lily, 
the  daisy,  or  some  other  flower  for  their  subject,  trope,  figure, 
or  illustration,  he  would  have  given  himself  as  tough  a  task 
as  could  well  be  undertaken. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  nalurul  flower  that  is  thus  brought 
into  favor  ;  natural,  though  cut  from  its  parent  stem,  and 
destined  to  a  life  as  brief  as  that  of  a  sunny  summer  insect. 
Irrespective  of  the  florists’  lalmrs  in  the  parterre  and  the 
garden,  he  drives  a  brisk  trade  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
arranging  and  selling  of  cut  flowers,  as  graceful  orn,aments 
for  the  person  or  for  the  saloon.  The  French  are  amazingly 
active  in  this  line ;  and  it  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  that 
combination  of  grace  with  richness  which  distinguishes  so 
many  of  the  decorative  arts  practised  by  our  neighbors 
across  the  Channel.  Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  by  M. 
Soulange  Bodin  that  in  one  single  week  in  Janu.ary  (the 
season  of  balls  and  fetes)  a  sum  of  20,000  francs  was  paid 
in  Paris  for  ball-room  bomjuets  alone,  together  with  16,000 
francs  for  the  purchase  or  loan  of  pots  anil  boxes  of  flowers 
and  shrubs,  flowers,  suspension-baskets,  and  jardinieres. 
Some  of  the  Empress’s  grand  balls  at  the  Tuilieries  entailed 
a  cost  for  flowers  marvellous  in  amount.  In  England  we 
incur  this  kind  of  expenditure  more  soberly  ;  nevertheless, 
a  single  wedding  order  for  cut  flowers  will  sometimes 
amount  to  a  hundred  guineas ;  and  busy  work  it  is  to  make 
up  all  the  bouquets  lietween  four  and  ten  o’clock  on  the 
wedding-morning.  (The  flowers  must  be  brought  to  market 
early  that  same  morn,  or  they  would  not  be  fresh  enough.) 
In  the  favored  and  favorite  centre  avenue  of  Covent 
Garden  market,  a  bride’s  bouquet  is  said  frequently  to  cost 
from  one  to  three  guineas.  Such  a  pressure  is  there,  in  the 
“  season,”  for  ball-room  and  ball-dress  bouquets,  that  a 
florist,  writing  to  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  a  few  years 
ago,  said  :  “  Among  the  many  projects  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  ladies  by  birth  and  edueation,  perhaps  there 
are  few  more  jiromising  than  bouquet-making  in  such  a 
pl.ace  as  the  Floral  Hall ;  and  as  many  of  the  aristocracy  are 
members  of  floral  societies  for  e.\tending  and  improving 
production,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  they  will  cheerfully 
support  any  well-organized  means  for  extending  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  flowers,  and  making  it  an  art  and  occupation 
for  ladies.”  A  good  suggestion,  perhaps,  so  far  as  concerns 
tasteful  dexterity  ;  but  the  neighborhooil  of  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  early  morning  is  not  exactly  the  place  for  “  ladies 
by  birth  and  edueation.” 

FRENCH  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  MAKERS. 

Tlie  branch  of  industry,  however,  which  is  now  under 
consideration  is,  not  the  grouping  and  bouquet-making  of 
real  flowers,  but  the  production  of  those  singularly  clever 
fac  similes  which  we  appreciate  less  than  they  deserve  be¬ 
cause  thev  are  so  cheap.  Paris  is  the  headquarters  of  this 
trade,  'fhe  pnxluctions  there  made  are  more  exact,  more 
delicately  beautiful,  than  those  of  England  or  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  best  French  makers  study  floral  botany  with 
much  attention,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
minute  characteristics  which  escape  the  notice  of  less  ob¬ 
servant  workers.  The  names  of  M.  Constantin  and  Mme. 
Fiirsienhofl'  are  mentioned  among  the  Parisian  makers  who 
have  thus  brought  science  to  give  perfection  to  a  tasteful 
art.  What  they  can  effect  in  the  way  of  delicacy,  the 
bridal  wreaths  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  sufficiently 
denote  —  with  all  the  niceties  of  distinction  between 
orange-blossom,  myrtle,  jasmine,  and  lilac ;  and  what  they 
achieve  in  imitating  the  rich  tints  of  other  flowers,  a  con- 
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noisscur  in  real  flowers  can  best  say.  When  the  (ireat 
Exhibition  of  1851  was  held  in  London  the  excellences  of 
the  Freni  1)  artificial  flowers  were  rendeixid  a|.parent  to  all ; 
buyers  had  already  been  aware  of  the  fact,  hut  it  now  ob¬ 
tained  a  wider  recognition.  Even  five  years  before  that 
date  the  French  makers  had  sent  into  the  market  produce 
to  the  value  of  £440,000  annually,  of  which  the  exfiorts 
amounted  to  £120,000,  England  and  the  United  States 
being  the  chief  purchasers  of  this  exported  portion.  It  was 
in  the  use  of  tafleta  and  batiste  as  imitative  materials  that 
this  excellence  was  in  great  part  due,  the  silk  and  cotton 
equivalents  used  in  England  being  less  delicate,  and  not  so 
skilfully  chosen ;  but  all  the  other  materials  were  in  like 
manner  selected  and  used  with  marked  taste  and  discrimi¬ 
nation.  The  Hyde  Park  display,  although  it  manifested 
the  delicate  bttauty  of  artificial  flowers  made  of  wax,  never¬ 
theless  rendered  apparent  the  fact  that  this  substance  is  not 
in  some  respects  so  effective  for  the  ptirjtose  tvs  woven  tissues. 
Tlie  latter  give  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  workers,  seeing  that  they  reveal  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  faithfulness  in  imitation  by  varying  the  materials 
according  to  the  textures  of  different  parts  of  the  flower. 
Textile  llow’ers  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper, 
more  durable,  and  better  suited  for  varied  application')  than 
those  made  of  wax. 

The  French  system,  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  is  well  organized.  Even  so  far  back  as  twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  574  monteurg,  or  makers-up,  in 
Paris,  employing  5,675  hands.  These  monteurs  do  not 
manufacture  the  petals,  leaves,  buds,  calyces,  pistils,  sta¬ 
mens,  stems,  tendrils,  and  other  component  parts  of  flowers ; 
they  build  up  these  elements  into  a  finished  form.  Some 
of  the  firms,  carrying  on  all  the  several  branches,  |)roduced 
to  the  value  of  £8,000  to  £10,000  a  year  each.  The  men 
employed  were  comparatively  few  ;  the  chief  part  of  the 
work  being  done  by  women  and  young  persons,  who  earned 
about  Is.  8t/.  per  day  on  an  aver.age,  and  by  children,  who 
were  mostly  l)oarde<l  and  lodged  as  a  mode  of  payment. 
The  International  Exhibitions  of  1855  at  Paris,  and  1862 
in  London,  corroborated  the  testimony  furnisheil  by  the 
previous  industrial  display,  concerning  the  care  and  taste 
shown  by  the  French  makers.  Again  at  Paris  in  1M67,  our 
Continental  neighbors  bore  off'  the  palm  as  before.  But 
there  was  also  proof  afforded  of  the  manner  in  which  tyrant 
Fashion  affects  this  trade.  In  1867  the  mo/lig/eg  of  Paris 
{ who  rule  the  world  in  these  matters)  did  not  alloiv  artificial 
flowers  to  form  a  conspicuous  fe.ature  in  the  decking  out  of 
fair  dames  ami  demoiselles;  nor  were  the  perruquierg  any 
more  favorable.  True,  artificial  flowers  were  still  worn  in 
the  hair  and  in  caps,  in  bonnets  and  in  hats,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  dress  ;  but  the  fashion-lmoks  and  managing  des 
modes  did  not  largely  introduce  them  ;  and  the  trade  was 
consequently  in  the  state  which  trade  circulars  would  call 
“  quiet,”  or  “  dull,”  not  “  looking  up.”  M.  Petit,  re|)orting 
on  the  specimens  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  said,  “  If  the 
wreaths  and  circlets  of  our  best  makers  are  fewer  in  numl)er 
than  at  former  exhibitions,  it  is  because  fashion  just  at  this 
time  leads  somewhat  away  from  this  st^le  of  personal 
adornment.”  A  fear  had  been  entertained  in  1851  that  the 
duty  imposed  by  England  on  the  im|)ortation  of  French 
artificial  flowers  would  enable  the  English  manufacturer  to 
command  the  home  market,  and  to  lessen  the  difference  of 
skill  between  them  and  the  French ;  but  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1860  removed  this  cause  of  fear,  and  the  ye.ar 
1867  showed  France  to  be  still  at  the  head  of  the  trade. 
The  productions  of  M.  Baulant  and  M.  Delaplace  (specially 
nameil)  were  so  perfect  that  the  dissimilarity  to  real  flowers 
could  scarcely  be  detected,  except  by  the  aid  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  M.  Alphonse  Payen,  in  1862,  estimated  the  French 
production  at  16,000,000  francs  (£640,000)  annually ;  in 
1867  M.  Petit  raised  the  estimate  to  24,000,000  francs 
(£060,000)  as  a  yearly  average  for  five  years,  of  which 
more  than  half  went  in  wages  to  the  workpeople. 

Concerning  the  French  monteurs  or  makers-up,  just  ad¬ 
verted  to,  one  of  the  international  juries  has  remarked  : 
“  However  meritorious  and  commendable  the  truthful  imi¬ 
tation  of  flowers  and  plants  may  be,  this  excellence  is  insuf- 
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ficient  in  itself  to  induce  a  large  home  consumption,  orto 
create  and  maintain  an  extensive  export  trade.  It  is  to  the 
great  talent  of  the  Parisian  monteurs,  in  harmoniously  «ruup. 
ing  together  a  variety  of  stems,  leaves,  buds,  and  tlowen 
for  heail-wreaths,  dress-trimmings,  and  bouquets,  .as  much 
as  to  the  makers  of  these  several  parts,  that  Paris  owe*  in  i 
high  reputation  in  this  art.  So  much  'liversity  as  to  skill  i 
exists  among  the  various  artists,  that  it  is  known  that  the 
same  flowers  have  a  double  value  when  arranged  by  one  of 
them  to  what  they  would  have  if  by  another.” 

MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES. 

The  materials  employed  for  m.aking  the  generality  of 
artificial  flowers  range  over  nearly  the  same  kinds,  whether 
used  by  French  or  by  English  makers  :  although  the  former 
make  a  Iretter  selection  of  qualities  than  the  latter.  Cant-  j 
brie,  batiste,  kill,  muslin,  gauze,  crape,  silk,  velvet-colored 
pajrers  —  all  are  brought  into  requisition  ;  as  well  as  flock 
(wool-dust),  wire,  cotton  wool,  silken  filaments,  dyes  and 
stains,  paints  and  jiigmcnts,  bloom-powder,  gums,  varnishes,  ! 
paste,  glue,  etc.  Batiste  is  a  usual  material  for  the  petals  of 
the  best-made  flowers,  Florence  tiifleta  for  the  leav.  s.  For 
the  delicate  little  buds,  which  enter  as  component  parts  into  : 
the  construction  of  bridal  wreaths,  soft  white  kid  is  a  favor-  ' 
itc  material. 

The  coloring  substances  employed  arc  very  varied,  and 
their  selection  is  among  the  most  important  features  in  the  ■ 
trade;  seeing  that  the  almost  infinitely  diversified  tints  of  ; 
flowers  call  for  great  circumspection  in  the  choice,  prepara-  ! 
tion,  and  combination  of  the  dyes  and  pigments  by  which  ■ 
they  are  to  be  imitated.  For  red  and  p’lrple  colors,  Brazil-  I 
woml,  carmine,  madder  lake,  and  garancine  are  the  chief  i 
substances  employed.  The  red  produced  by  Brazil-wood  ; 
receives  a  purple’  tinge  by  a  salt  of  tartar  or  of  potash,  a 
rich  crimson  tinge  by  alum,  and  tints  of  salmon,  flesh, 
and  peach  color  by  various  alkalies  and  acids.  Carmine  is 
the  chief  source  of  rose-color,  varied  in  tint  by  salts  of  tar¬ 
tar.  Thus  it  happens  that  chemistry  is  brought  into  con¬ 
stant  retpiisition  in  the  preparation  of  intermediate  or  spe¬ 
cial  shades  and  tints.  For  blue  colors,  the  principal  . 
sulvstances  selected  arc  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  and  stone 
blue.  Indigo  receives  various  modifications  of  tint  by 
admixture  with  potash  and  alcohol.  For  yellow,  graine 
d’Avignon,  saffron,  chrome  yellow,  gamboge,  and  annatto.  | 
Various  shade.s,  tending  towards  orange  on  the  one  hand 
and  green  on  the  other,  result  by  adding  salt  of  tartar,  alco¬ 
hol,  etc.  For  green,  mixtures  of  blue  and  yellow  are  mostly 
adopted,  such  as  Prussian  blue  and  Indian  yellow,  or  indijo 
and  gamboge.  If  to  be  applied  with  a  pencil  or  hrudi,  the 
mixture  is  made  before  using ;  but  if  the  textile  material  ii  || 
to  be  stained,  as  with  a  liquid  dye,  it  is  dipped  in  yellow 
first,  and  then  in  blue.  For  tnolel,  combinations  of  blue  ; 
and  red  are  emidoyed,  such  as  Prussian  blue  and  garancine,  i 
Prussian  blue  and  carmine  lake,  or  cobalt  and  crimson  lake.  ; 
For  lilac,  a  combination  of  carmine  or  crimson  lake  with  j 
cobalt  or  (in  choice  examples)  ultramarine. 

The  actual  processes  of  making  involve  a  multiplicity  of 
small  details,  e.isy  to  learn  and  to  execute  individually,  but 
generally  managed  more  deftly  in  Paris  than  in  London,  j 
The  stems  are  mostly  made  of  iron  wire,  rendered  diap 
able  by  a  wrapping  of  cotton  wool,  and  covered  with  coiled 
strips  of  pajier  colored  to  the  proper  tint  of  green  ;  toloM  ■ 
crape  is  occasionally  used  for  the  branches.  Ihe  tafl'etafor 

the  leaves  is  slightly  gummed  on  one  surface  to  give  it  the  . 
proper  gloss,  and  so  treated  on  the  other  as  to  acipiire  > 
velvet-like  texture.  The  petals  of  batiste  or  cambric  W 
usually  dyed  after  being  cut  into  shape,  the  tint  being  bgh^  t 
ened  in  some  parts  when  necessary,  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
water,  and  deepened  in  others  by  painting  with  a  camel 
hair  pencil.  The  leaves  are  hollowed  or  curved  into  fhaw 
(each  according  to  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the 
plant),  by  means  of  a  gaufroi  or  gauffering-iron,  conststm; 
of  a  die  and  counter-die,  between  which  the  bit  of  tafleta  or 
other  material  is  field  for  a  few  seconds.  The  pressure  u 
hot  usually;  cold  when  a  high  temperature  would  mjiW 
the  delicacy  of  the  tints.  Sometimes  the  counter-die  of  t» 
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rtufroi  is  made  of  papier  tnnehd,  which  works  well  and 
^ootlily  with  a  copper  die.  Unless  the  veins  of  the  leaf 
pj  very  fine,  several  leaves  are  "auffered  at  once.  The 
lUniens  of  the  flower  are  made  oflittle  balls  of  silk  .affixed 
to  the  ends  of  fine  wires,  with  grains  of  seinola  or  some 
other  kind  of  paste,  tinted  to  the  proper  yellow.  The  buds 
,re  made  of  little  halls  of  cotton  wool,  or  some  similar  light 
lubstanee.  fashioned  and  tinted  in  the  proper  way  for  the 
particular  flower  to  be  imitated.  The  small  fruits,  con- 
:  itncted  as  component  parts  of  some  flowers,  are  first  shaped 
ia  cotton,  then  dipped  in  green  color,  and  finally  glossed 
with  white  of  egg. 

Tlie  building-up  of  these  several  p.arts,  the  work  of  the 
French  “  monteur  ”  and  the  Knglish  ‘*  mounter,”  calls  for 
nimble  fingei-s,  delicate  touch,  accuracy  of  eye,  and  consid- 
i  er»ble  taste.  All  the  petals  are  arranged  in  proper  super- 
I  position  and  over-lapping,  according  to  the  numlKT  and 
shape  properly  belongina  to  each  particular  flower;  and  so 
with  the  leaflets  of  the  bud  and  the  calyx.  Wire  forms  the 
skeleton  of  the  whole  fabric,  of  iron  or  copper  as  the  case 
I  nay  be.  The  fastening  of  the  separate  pieces  (some  of 
them  very  minute),  is  ilone  in  one  or  other  of  several  ways ; 

:  bv  pressing,  by  tying  with  fine  threads  of  silk  or  cotton,  by 
i  over-lapping  with  coiled  n  irrow  strips  of  properly  colored 
paper,  by  pasting,  by  gumming,  etc. 

KNGLIStI  AKTIKlCtAL  KLOWKU  MAKKK8. 

Artifi '  ial  flower  milking,  as  one  of  the  London  industries, 
is  secondary  to  that  of  Paris,  for  reasons  already  stated, 

!  except  in  relation  to  wax  flowers,  presently  to  come  under 
notice.  The  textile  flowers  (to  adopt  a  convenient,  though 
not  exactly  a  technical  name),  which  form  a  vast  majority 
of  the  whole,  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  way  in  England 
!  ss  in  France.  Almost  the  whole  tr.ade  is  concentrated  in 
London;  a  small  percentage  only  of  artificial  flowers  being 
made  at  Mam  hester,  and  some  other  towns  in  the  iioith; 
blai'k  crajKi  flowers,  for  mourning,  being  to  some  extent 
included  in  the  country  list.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
divers  ways.  There  are  in  London  a  few  establishments 
employing  a  hundred  or  more  hamls  each,  working  under 
one  roof,  and  classified  according  to  skill  and  kind  of  work. 
Oihers  have  from  thirty  to  sixty  hands  each ;  others  a 
unaller  number.  Some  firms  rely  mainly  on  middle-men  or 
contractors,  who  undertake  a  certain  quantity  of  work  at  a 
certain  price,  and  who  are  the  real  direct  employers  of  the 
workpeople.  Some,  again,  make  on  speculation,  and  take 
their  chance  of  finding  customers  by  calling  on  the  ware¬ 
housemen  or  large  dealers  in  the  Wood  Street  and  Cheap- 
lide  region.  In  this,  as  in  nearly  all  trades,  the  poorest 
*  operatives  are  those  who  work  tor  the  middle-men  ;  the 
largest  establishments  being  usually  the  best  managed,  and 
(as  the  phrase  is)  less  “  screwy  ”  in  their  dealings  with  the 
handicraft-folk.  Lower  down  in  the  si;ale  are  persons  who 
only  employ  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  hands  ;  and  Inflow 
these  again,  are  the  members  of  a  family  —  mother,  boys, 
and  girls,  working  together  in  an  ill-lighted  and  ill-venti¬ 
lated  room,  making  some  or  other  of  the  com{K)nent  jiarts, 
which  more  skilful  work-people  are  afterwards  to  build  up 
into  a  flower. 

Very  little  was  publicly  known  touching  the  interior 
tconomy  of  this  trade  in  London  till  I86(»,  when  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Employment  Commissioners  instituted  inejuiries  into 
the  matter.  Mr.  Lord,  who  made  the  personal  inquiries 
and  detailed  inspections,  found  that  there  are  two  busy 
!  reasons  in  the  trade,  from  August  to  November,  and  from 
February  to  May,  during  which  stocks  of  artificial  flowers 
j  are  cumulated,  in  preparation  for  winter  and  summer  fes- 
'  Uviiies.  At  such  seasons  he  found  the  young  hands  to  be 
worked  very,  very  hard,  sometimes  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  sometimes  all  night.  Being  paid  piece-work,  the 
hands  fell  into  irregular  habits  —  shirking  work  on  Monday, 
•omefimes  on  Tuesday  likewise,  and  making  up  lost  time 
hy  a  health-destroying  severity  of  labor  in  the  later  days  of 
I  Ihe  week.  Lazy  habits  in  the  morning  he  also  found  to 
prevail,  entailing  as  their  consequenee  late  hours  in  the 
evening.  Young  girls  were  set  to  work  by  their  mothers 


at  a  tender  age,  to  add  a  trifle  to  the  family  pittance  ;  their 
delicate  little  fingers  being  suited  for  some  of  the  minor  and 
minute  processes.  Truly  sad  it  was  to  .see  them  thus 
crampi'd,  when  they  ou'jht  to  have  been  at  children’s  school 
and  children’s  play.  Their  eyes  were  dimmed  and  weak¬ 
ened,  for  there  was  much  dust  floating  about  the  work¬ 
rooms,  arising  from  substances  used  to  give  “  bloom  ”  to 
some  of  the  flowers.  The  stamping  out,  coloring,  and  var¬ 
nishing  were  done  by  adults;  but  the  work  else  was  mostly 
executed  by  girls  —  such  as  gumming,  wa.xing,  dusting  or 
blooming,  twisting,  wiring,  and  threading. 

“  DEATH  AMONG  THE  DEW-DROPS.” 

One  particular  feature  in  this  trade  gave  a  startling  title 
to  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Dailif  Telt- 
graph,  in  1871.  It  was  called  “  Death  among  the  Dew- 
drops,”  and  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Greenwood, 
better  known  to  the  reading  public  as  the  “  Amateur  Cas¬ 
ual.”  It  vividly  described  the  sijualid  home  of  one  of  the 
humblest  grade  of  artificial  flower  makers  ;  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  long  hours,  bad  light,  bad  ventilation,  dusty  par¬ 
ticles,  and  —  worst  of  all  —  the  use  of  arsenie  green  or 
Scheele’s  green,  in  coloring  the  leaves  ;  a  green  deadly- 
poisonous,  but  ii.sed  because  it  is  brilliant,  attractive,  and 
inexpensive.  One  particular  kind  of  work,  in  which  little 
children  can  assist,  is  technically  known  as  “  grass  work.” 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  feathery  grass,  a  component  in  some 
kinds  of  artificial  flower  trimmings.  The  children  do  not 
shape  or  color  the  pieces  which  constitute  the  grass  ;  they 
only  fasten  the  “  dew-drojis  ”  to  it  —  small  glass  beads 
threaded  to  the  ”  grass  ”  to  give  it  a  sparkling  appearance. 
So  easy  is  the  work,  that  little  toildles  of  four  or  five  years 
old  can  help  at  it ;  and  as  it  is  done  at  the  poorest  work¬ 
people’s  poor  homes,  official  inspection  liccomes  difficult 
The  master  of  a  Bagged  School  in  a  densely  populated  FLnst 
End  district  found  that  when  a  particular  kiml  of  artificial 
flower  was  in  fashion,  the  young  chiidren  neglected  school 
in  order  to  go  to  “  grass  work.”  lie  toUl  Mr.  Greenwood 
that  “  You  may  always  know  a  grass  hand  if  he  has  been 
at  the  work  any  time,  from  the  appearance  of  the  hair.  You 
will  find  the  front  part  of  it —  that  which  is  most  exposed 
as  the  head  is  bent  over  the  work  —  to  be  of  a  diflerent 
color  from  the  rest.  If  the  child’s  hair  is  light  colored,  the 
patch  in  front,  just  where  the  parting  commences,  will  be 
changed  to  a  dull  yellow  ;  if  the  hair  is  dark,  the  patch  will 
be  rusty,  almost  of  the  color  called  carroty.  If  they  work 
long  and  hard  at  the  grass,  the  hair  will  fall  out.”  The  “  Cas¬ 
ual’s  ”  own  observ.ations  were  made  in  a  poverty-stricken 
district  in  the  northeast  of  the  metropolis.  He  entered  the 
dwelling  of  a  family,  five  members  of  which  were  practical 
‘‘  grass  hands.”  “  This  was  by  no  means  a  commodious 
abode  ;  being  one  of  about  thirty  standing  in  a  court  that 
might  have  been  stowed  comfbrtably  in  a  suburban  back 
garden.  I  he  family' occupied  the  back  parlor  of  the  tiny 
three-roomed  house,  and  consisted  of  a  woman  and  her  four 
children,  three  girls  and  a  boy,  the  eldest  about  ten  and  the 
youngest  lour  or  five.  It  was  candle-light,  and  all  five  were 
grouped  about  a  round  table  no  bigger  than  <a  washing-tub, 
so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  one  tallow  candle  that  feebly 
illuminated  what  was  a  workshop,  a  living-room,  and  a  bed¬ 
room  rolled  into  one.  They  were  hard  at  work,  even  to 
the  youngest,  whose  dull  blue  eyes  had  red  rims,  and  whose 
small,  pinched,  white  face  cadaverously-  reflected  the  villain¬ 
ous  green  of  the  heap  before  it.”  The  threading  of  the 
beads  on  the  blades  and  leaves  of  grass,  and  the  subsequent 
shaking  to  see  that  all  was  right,  dislodged  particles  of  ar¬ 
senic  green,  which  poisoned  the  air  and  told  its  tale  on  the 
poor  children.  When  the  mother  was  asked  why  she  em¬ 
ployed  herself  and  her  children  in  such  deleterious  work, 
she  had  the  one  answer  to  give  —  necessity.  Plenty  of 
other  jiersons  were  at  hand  to  take  the  work  if  she  declined 
it ;  and  she  could  not  aflbrd  to  throw  up  her  chance  till 
“  something  better  turned  up.” 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  infer  from  such  a  scene 
as  this  that  .artificial  flower  making  is  of  necessity  a  dele¬ 
terious  and  squalid  employment.  In  the  first  place,  “  grau 
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work  ”  —  green  leaves  and  blades  of  various  widths,  from 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  —  is  only  now  and  then 
in  fashion ;  two  years  itgo  it  had  a  great  run ;  whereas 
at  present  brown  seini-faded  leaves  are  more  in  fiivor  as 
component  elements  in  artificial  (lowers.  In  the  second 
place,  arsenic  is  not  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  green 
colors ;  chemists  and  color-makers  know  of  many  ottiers, 
which  nothing  but  a  craving  for  cheapness  shuts  out  of 
general  use.  In  the  third  place,  the  kinds  of  work  that  are 
done,  or  can  be  done,  by  very  young  children,  are  lew  in 
number,  and  must  not  be  accepted  as  types  of  the  work 
generally.  In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  to  establish  factories  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  in 
which  the  work  is  almost  invariably  better  and  healthier 
than  in  pent-up  workshops  and  work-rooms  where  only  a 
limited  nuinlK'r  of  hands  are  employed.  And,  in  the  tilth 
place,  ollicial  inspection,  though  at  all  times  dilKcult,  is 
gradually  becoming  more  systematic.  Under  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  within  the  last  few  years,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  protection  and  proper  treatment  of  women  and 
children  engaged  in  factories  and  workshops,  artiticial 
flower  makers  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  abolition  of 
night- woik,  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  hours’  work 
per  day,  the  regularity  of  the  meal  times,  the  projier  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  work-rooms,  the  avoidance  of  overcrowding, 
the  enforcement  of  cleanliness  in  every  practical  way  — 
these  are  matters  which  the  inspectors  of  factories  and 
workshops  are  empowered  to  look  into ;  and,  although  the 

{(rogress  may  be  slow,  it  will  tell  in  the  long  run.  The 
arge  employers  for  the  most  part  assist  willingly  in  putting 
the  law  in  operation  ;  for,  irrespective  of  motives  ot  kind¬ 
ness,  they  have  every  reason  to  wish  that  the  work  should 
receive  the  benefits  accruing  from  clean  and  wholesome 
work-rooms,  tidy  and  intelligent  workpeople.  Here,  as  in 
the  luciler-match  manufacture,  the  difliculty  lies  in  dealing 
with  the  middle-men  and  small  masters  (or  mistresses),  who 
grudge  a  single  farthing  of  extra  expenditure  for  those 
ameliorations  which  the  world  designates  “  sanitary  re¬ 
form,”  but  which  to  them  is  “  bother,”  or  “  stuff  and  non¬ 
sense.”  And  when  it  comes  to  the  case  of  a  mother  of  a 
family,  working  in  the  one  family  room  with  her  own  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  a  knotty  point  to  determine  how  far,  and  in 
what  way,  the  law  can  insist  on  inspection.  In  the  struggle 
for  bread,  many  thousands  of  poor  families  in  l..ondun  work 
terribly  long  hours  for  a  very  fX)or  pittance  ;  and  when  the 
father  or  the  mother  has  brought  home  the  work  to  be  done 
at  his  or  her  dismal  lodging  up  a  frowzy  court,  it  would  be 
no  ea.sy  matter  for  the  law  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  Dick  and  Sally  and  the  other  children 
shall  be  employed  in  the  work.  Perhaps  the  School 
Boards  may  do  something;  pi-rhaps  —  but  the  question  is 
one  ot  those  that  lie  too  deep  in  the  organism  of  society  to 
be  discussed  here. 

We  would  willingly  give  in  this  place  a  few  figures  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  statistics  of  this  branch  of  industry.  But  the 
official  tables  do  not  render  us  much  help.  'I'here  are 
classifications  according  to  counties,  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  workers,  and  according  to  the  ages  of  those  who  are 
not  yet  men  and  women  ;  but  we  are  pulled  up  short  by 
the  absurdity  that  artificial  flower  makers  are  groujajd  with 
feather  makers,  without  any  clue  to  a  comparison  of  the 
numbers  of  each  kind. 

WAX  FLOWER  .MAKING. 

We  have  s'aid  in  a  former  paragraph  that  England  takes 
the  lead  of  France  in  the  production  of  wax  flowers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  could  not 
equal  us  if  they  chose  to  try :  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact 
that  they  prefer  the  adoption  of  other  and  less  perishable 
materials.  Wax,  from  its  very  nature,  is  unfitted  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  making  artificial  flowers  to  adorn  the  hair  and 
dreits;  its  colors,  when  dyed  or  painted,  are  somewhat  fugi¬ 
tive  ;  while  its  tendency  to  melt  renders  it  ill-fitted  as  a 
decoration  for  heated  rooms.  Nevertheless,  wax  flowers, 
when  skilfully  made,  are  so  beautiful,  that  they  are  likely 
to  retain  a  large  share  of  admiration  as  works  of  art. 
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When  the  first  Great  Exhibition  was  held,  many^H^^^ 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  exquisite  wax  flowers  c.xhibited  I 
by  the  Alintorns,  the  Peacheys,  and  one  or  two  other  8 
makers,  and  recognized  the  fitness  of  the  material  for  wi 
imitating  some  of  the  more  delicate  features  of  natural  « 
flowers.  The  Victoria  llcstia,  the  fuchsias,  the  iniunon-  ifi 
nettes,  the  orchids,  were  almost  life-like  in  their  fidelity,  |i 
Nor  did  foreign  countries  fail  to  show  specimens  of  this  T 
art.  From  India  came  seventy  varieties  of  wax  flowen  1| 
and  fruit,  the  handiwork  of  the  natives  of  Rohilcund,  the  ll 
Mahratta  country,  and  Travancore;  from  Barliadoes,  a  '  i 
hundred  and  fifty  wax  models  of  bulbs,  roots,  flowers,  fruit,  1 
and  seeds,  remarkable  alike  for  correctness  of  detail  and  ! 
lor  artistic  grouping.  Perhaps  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  j 
ever  produced  was  Miss  Lambert’s  “  bank  of  wild  flowers," 
shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  18C2.  Hesidei 
the  professional  makers,  many  ladies  practice  this  art,  j 
rartly  for  amusement,  partly  as  a  possible  source  of  livcli- 
lood.  Small  treatises  for  their  guidance  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  both  in  English  and  in  French.  ! 

The  best  white  wa.\  is  required  for  the  art  —  pure,  and  j 
free  from  granulation.  The  consistency  may  i:eed  to  be  ] 
modified,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  I 
part  of  the  flower  to  be  imitated;  it  may  be  made  firmer  j 
and  more  translucent  by  the  addition  of  a  little  spennareti, 
while  Venice  turpentine  will  give  it  ductility.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  wax  for  use,  it  is  melted  with  Canada  balsam,  or 
some  kind  of  fine  turpentine,  and  poured  into  flat  tin 
moulds;  these  give  it  the  form  of  quadrangular  bloiks or 
slabs  about  an  inch  thick.  These  blocks  are  cut  into  thin  j 
sheets  or  films,  in  one  or  other  of  several  different  ways—  ! 
by  fixing  them  down  flat,  with  a  screw  and  a  stop,  and  j 
slicing  off’  layers  with  a  kind  of  spoke-shave  ;  or  holding  a 
block  in  the  hand,  and  passing  it  along  a  carpenter’s  plane 
having  the  face  uppermost ;  or  causing  the  block  to  rise 
gradually  above  the  edge  of  the  mould,  and  cutting  off 
successive  slices  with  a  smooth-edged  knife.  ■ 

'I'he  coloring  of  the  wax  is  an  imjmrtant  matter,  seeing 
that  in  some  instances  the  tirt  must  penetrate  the  whole  I 
substance ;  whereas  in  others  it  is  better  when  laid  on  the  I 
surface  as  a  kind  of  paint.  The  choice  of  colors  is  nearly 
the  same  as  for  other  kinds  of  artificial  flowers,  but  not  in  I 
all  instances.  The  white  colors  are  produced  by  white 
lead,  silver  white,  and  one  or  two  other  kinds;  for  red,  : 

vermilion,  minium,  lake,  and  carmine  ;  for  roue  color,  car-  I 

mine,  following  an  application  of  dead  white  (to  avert 
yellowish  tints)  ;  for  blue,  ultramarine,  cobalt,  indigo,  and 
Prussian  blue ;  for  yellow,  chrome  yellow,  massicot,  Naplee  j 
yellow,  orpiment,  yellow-ochre,  and  gamlmge;  for  green,  j 
verdigris,  Schweinfurth  green,  ar.-enic  green  (the  less  of 
this  the  better),  and  various  mixtures  of  blue  and  yellow;  | 
for  violet,  salmon,  Jlesh,  copper,  lilac,  and  numerous  inter¬ 
mediate  tints,  various  mixtures  of  some  or  other  of  the  J 
colors  already  named.  Most  of  these  coloring  subetances 
are  employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  worked  up  on  a 
muller  and  stone  with  essential  oil  of  citron  or  lavender, 
and  mixerl  with  the  wax  in  a  melted  state  ;  the  mixture  U 
strained  through  muslin,  and  then  cast  into  the  flat  mould! 
already  mentioned.  Or  else  a  muslin  bag  filled  with  color 
is  steeped  for  a  time  in  the  melted  wax.  Tliu  material 
dealers  sell  these  slabs  of  wax  ready  dyed,  to  save  the 
flower-maker  from  a  kind  of  work  which  is  chemical  rather 
than  manipulative.  Some  flowers  require  that  the  wax 
shall  be  used  in  a  purely  white  bleached  state,  color  being 
afterwards  applied  to  the  surface  at  selected  spots. 

The  wax  is,  of  course,  the  chief  material  employed  in 
wax-flower  making;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
Wire  bound  round  with  green  silk,  tinting  brushes  and 
pencils,  shapes  or  stencil  patterns,  moulds  and  stampers, 
flock  or  ground-up  woollen  rag,  and  many  other  implementi 
and  materials  are  needed. 

The  building-up  of  a  wax  flower  is  a  work  of  patient 
detail.  The  patterns  of  leaves  and  petals  are  made  of 
paper  or  of  thin  sheet-tin,  copied  from  the  natural  objects; 
and  the  wax  sheets  are  cut  out  in  conformity  with  them. 
Only  the  smaller  and  lighter  leaves  are,  however,  made  tn 
this  way ;  those  of  firmer  texture  and  fixity  of  shape  ar* 
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made  in  plaster  moulds.  The  patterns  are  laid  on  a  flat, 
imootli  surface  of  damp  sand  ;  a  ring  is  built  up  around 
them,  and  liquid  plaster  is  poured  into  the  cell  thus  formed. 
Generally  two  such  moulds  are  necessary,  one  for  the  upper 
and  one  for  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  Sometimes 
wooden  moulds  are  employed,  into  which  (when  moistened 
to  prevent  adhesion)  the  wax  is  poured  in  a  melted  but 
not  very  hot  state.  Occasionally  the  entire  mould  is 
dipped  into  molten  wax,  to  produce  petals  and  leaves  of 
peculiar  size  and  shape.  The  stems  are  made  by  working 
wax  dexterously  around  wires,  with  or  without  an  interven¬ 
ing  layer  of  silken  thread.  By  the  use  of  flock,  down, 
varnishes,  etc.,  the  leaves  are  made  to  present  a  glossy  sur¬ 
face  on  one  side  and  a  velvety  surface  on  the  other.  A 
iin''ular  mode  of  preparing  films  of  unusual  thinness  is  by 
the"aid  of  a  small  wooden  cylinder,  like  a  common  cotton 
reel,  or  rather,  ribbon-reel ;  this  is  dip|>cd  and  rotated  in 
melted  wax  until  it  takes  up  a  thin  layer,  which  l.-vyer, 
when  cold,  is  cut  and  uncoiled ;  the.difl'erence  of  smooth¬ 
ness  which  the  two  surfiices  present  fits  them  to  represent 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  a  leaf  or  jietal.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  iill  these  lujiteriitls  into  a  built-up  flower  is  a 
kind  of  work  not  differing  much  from  that  exercised  in 
re<'ard  to  textile  flowers.  The  small  manuals  of  instruc- 
tioa  in  this  art  jmint  out  the  modus  operandi  for  various 
kinds  of  flowers  —  the  snowdrop,  crocus,  primrose,  violet, 
cowslip,  polyanthus,  auricula,  tulip,  calceolaria,  heartsease, 
hyacinth,  narcissus,  jomiuil,  pink,  jasmine,  daisy,  forget- 
me-not,  cyclamen,  ranunculus,  fuchsia,  laburnum,  convol¬ 
vulus,  ptission-flower,  bell-flower,  honeysuckle,  rose,  poppy, 
chrysanthemum,  lily,  camellia,  anemone,  etc.  Some  of  the 
practical  details  are  regulated  by  the  fact  that  the  wax 
may  be  made  to  cement  itself  to  other  parts,  by  judicious 
softening  and  pressing. 

WAX  FRUIT  AND  ROOT  MAKING. 

Closely  allied  to  wax  flower  making  is  that  of  wax  fruit, 
some  specimens  of  which  are  marvellous  for  their  faithful 
imitation  of  nature.  Here  moulding  or  casting  is  of  more 
importance  than  in  flower-making ;  seeing  this  accuracy 
of  Ibrm  is  the  chief  desideratum.  Most  kinds  of  imitative 
fruit  are  shaped  in  double  moulds,  one  for  each  half,  and 
if  the  fruit  is  irregular  in  its  curvatures  a  tripartite  mould 
may  be  needed.  Say  that  an  orange  is  to  be  imitated  in 
vax.  A  smooth,  damp  surface  of  sand  is  prepared,  into 
which  exactly  one  half  of  a  good  orange  is  carefully 
pressed.  A  cordon  or  border  of  tin  or  stiff  paper  is  built 
up  around  it,  .at  about  half  an  inch  distance  from  the 
orange  on  all  sides.  Plaster  of  Paris,  in  a  cream-like  con¬ 
sistency,  is  poured  into  the  cell  thus  made,  so  as  to  fully 
cover  the  orange.  When  quite  firm  enough  to  handle,  this 
plaster  half-mould  is  taken  up,  and  the  orange  extricated. 
The  orange  is  then  turned  over  in  the  sand,  and  another 
half-mould  made  in  a  similar  way.  Whether  fruit  are  cast 
solid  or  hollow  depends  mainly  on  the  size  ;  if  large,  the 
mass  would  be  heavy,  and  much  wax  wasted  by  solid  cast¬ 
ing;  in  this  case  a  core  of  some  rough  material  is  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  mould,  which  gives  a  cavity  to  the  middle 
of  the  fruit.  Soft  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  plums,  cherries, 
»nd  ripe  pears,  and  some  hard  and  unyielding  fruits, 

auire  sfK'cial  management  to  extricate  them  from  the 
f-moulds  without  injury  to  the  fruit  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  the  moulds  on  the  otl.er.  Pomegranates,  medlars,  pine¬ 
apples,  etc.,  require  moulds  in  more  than  two  parts. 
Occasionally,  clastic  moulds  of  glue  are  found  advan¬ 
tageous.  Generally  speaking,  the  color  of  the  wax  em¬ 
ployed  is  that  of  the  lightest  parts  of  the  fruit,  the  deeper 
tints  being  afterwards  laid  on  with  brush  or  pencil.  The 
chief  pigments  employed  are  such  as  burnt  and  raw  umber 
and  sienna,  chrome  yellow,  red  lead,  Prussian  blue,  car¬ 
mine  lake,  etc.,  greens  being  produced  by  various  admix¬ 
tures  of  blue  and  yellow.  Certain  small  varieties  of  fruit, 
•nch  as  grapes  and  currants,  are  made  of  glass  bulbs,  care¬ 
fully  blown  to  the  proper  shape ;  these  are  fixed  by  wax  to 
*>rea  inserted  into  holes,  and  are  then  dipped  into  melted 
wu  of  the  proper  color,  a  very  thin  coating  of  which  gives 


the  proper  kind  of  semi-transparency  to  the  glass,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  smoothness  of  surface  not  inaptly  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  natural  fruit.  The  fastening  of  the 
various  fruits  to  imitative  stems,  leaves,  leaflets,  etc.,  is  an 
afl'air  of  wires,  silken  thread,  strips  of  green  paper,  white 
flock,  arrow-root  paste,  gum,  mastic  varnish,  with  the  other 
simple  materials  and  tools  employed  in  artificial  flower 
making. 

PAPER  FLOWER  MAKING. 

One  more  material  has  still  to  be  noticed,  which  the  ar¬ 
tistic  artificial  florist  holds  in  somewhat  low  estimation, 
but  which  is  used  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other, 
namely,  paper.  Paper  flowers  are  made  in  enormous 
abundance,  for  decorations,  festivities,  street  processions 
and  ceremonials,  “  blazes  of  triumph”  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  scenes  and  stage  adornments  at  the  theatres,  and  the 
like.  Those  who  traversed  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
London,  on  the  27th  of  Februiiry,  1872,  when  the  Royal 
Family  went  to  the  Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Paul’s, 
will  not  soon  forget  the  miles  of  paper  flowers  which  fes¬ 
tooned  the  houses  and  roadways,  .and  helped  to  give  liveli¬ 
ness  of  tint  at  a  season  when  the  streets  of  London  are 
not  by  any  means  too  cheerful ;  nor  will  the  paper  flowers 
be  forgotten  which  were  shown  at  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  last  summer,  dazzling  in  color  and  graceful  in 
form. 

Paper  flower  making  may  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as 
a  fancy  industry  for  ladies  ;  inasmuch  as  small  manuals  of 
instruction  in  the  art  have  been  published  for  their  us»‘, 
and  sets  of  the  necessary  appliances  prepared  for  sale. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  but  an  oflshoot  from  the  larger  trade 
occupation.  Tfie  tools  necessary  are  very  simple.  Pincers 
to  hold  the  smtill  pieces  of  p.aper  firmly,  and  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  petals;  “  ball-tools”  of  various  diameters  to 
work  the  petals  into  a  hollow  form ;  and  crimping  or 
gauflering  tools,  to  give  the  markings  to  leaves,  etc.,  are 
the  principal.  Of  the  materials  the  chief,  of  course,  is 
paper,  used  for  the  petiils,  leaves,  and  buds  ;  it  is  sold  in 
sheets  of  almost  infinite  varieties  of  color,  or  in  pieces  80> 
far  shaped,  crimped,  and  gauffered  as  to  expedite  the 
labors  of  the  flower  maker.  The  few  other  materials  for 
buds,  stalks,  etc.,  are  likewise  sold  distinct  by  the  flower- 
material  dealers.  The  ball  tools,  above-named,  vary  from 
half  an  incL  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter :  the 
smaller  sizes  being  used  in  preparing  the  rose,  poppy, 
carnation,  etc.,  the  largest  for  the  cactus,  dahlia,  etc. 
Taking  the  poppy  as  a  typical  example  of  a  flower  to  be 
imitated  in  paper,  —  nine  pieces  of  paper  are  cut  out,  with 
scissors  or  with  some  kind  of  stamp  ;  some  notched  on  the 
edge,  some  indented  at  definite  distances  apart.  These 
pieces,  intended  for  the  nine  petals,  are  gaiiflered  one  by 
one,  by  drawing  up  the  edges  around  a  finger  placed  in  the 
middle.  They  are  then  threaded  together  at  the  centre 
with  a  fine  wire,  and  cemented  at  the  proper  spots  with 
gum ;  the  heart,  bud,  leaves,  stamens,  pistils,  c^alyx,  etc., 
being  fixed  in  their  proper  places.  The  wire  is  covered 
with  green  paper  of  the  proper  tint  for  forming  the  stem, 
by  coiling  a  narrow  strip  around  it,  the  thicker  stalks 
being  swelled  out  by  a  layer  of  white  carded  cotton  under 
the  paper.  The  smaller  stalks,  to  which  the  buds,  leaves, 
and  flowers  are  attached,  are  fastened  to  the  larger  stalks 
by  silken  threads  and  paper  fillets.  And  thus  is  a  poppy 
flower  built  up.  Select  any  one  among  a  score  of  the 
beauties  of  the  flower-garden,  and  the  processes  are  in  a 
great  measure  the  same,  the  details  only  differing  in  each 
case.  The  number  of  pieces  of  paper  required  for  the 
petals,  leaves,  buds,  etc.,  their  sizes  and  shapes,  colors  and 
shades,  notchings  and  indentings,  gauffering  and  crimping, 
the  threading  and  gumming  of  the  petals,  the  degree  of 
rolling  and  unrolling  necessary  for  the  full-blown  or  halt 
blown  condition  of  the  flower,  the  imitation  of  the  delicate 
tendrils  of  certain  flowers  by  means  of  very  fine  twisted 
wire,  the  imitation  in  Indian  ink  of  the  black  markinra 
which  occur  in  the  insides  of  certain  other  flowers  —  ^ 
have  to  be  attended  to,  if  possible  with  real  flowers  as 
guiding  patterns.  Where  a  flower  comprises  twenty,  forty, 
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or  even  sixty  petals  (which  is  sometimes  the  case),  the 
buildinn-up  or  mounting  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much 
tact.  For  some  flowers,  such  as  the  camellia,  Chinese  rice 
paper  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  softness  and  translu- 
ccncy ;  but  being  brittle,  it  requires  care  and  delicacy  in 
handling. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

Other  materials  than  those  treated  in  the  foregoing  de¬ 
scription  are  used  as  the  bases  of  artificial  flowers,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  much  notice.  | 

Whalebone  is  applied  to  this  purpose,  in  a  mode  patenteil 
by  M.  de  Bernardinc  some  years  ago.  The  whalebone  is 
cut  into  strips  by  mechanical  means,  bleached,  dyed,  etc  , 
and  then  worked  up.  It  is  a  strong  and  durable  material, 
but  is  more  fitted  for  fancy  basket  work  than  fur  artificial 
flowers. 

Feathers  are  sometimes  wrought  up  into  the  forms  of 
flowers  by  a  careful  selection  of  colors  and  shades.  The 
visitors  to  the  first  (>rcat  F.xhibition  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  splendid  Brazilian  bouquet  of  feather  flowers, 
including  those  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  coflee  plants ; 
and  Madeira  displayed  feather  flowers  executed  in  the 
nunnery  of  Santa  (Mara.  Later  exhibitions  have  further 
illustrated  this  beautiful  art ;  but  the  dilliculty  of  obtaining 
feathers  which  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  infinite  sha|H‘s 
and  colors  of  flowers,  will  always  limit  this  to  the  coudi- 
tion  of  a  fancy  industry  fur  leisure  hours. 

Shells  are  grouped  together  into  pleasing,  though  not 
very  exact  imitations  of  flowers.  Remarkable  specimens 
of  this  kind  have  reached  England  from  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Insect  Wings  have  not  been  forgotten  for  flower-imita¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these,  esjiecially  from  South  America,  arc 
exceedingly  brilliant,  and,  so  far  as  color  goes,  arc  as  daz- 
eling  as  could  be  wished ;  but  their  facility  of  adaptation 
in  other  ways  would  not  appear  to  be  great. 

Straw  is  worked  up  by  the  Swiss,  the  Austrians,  and  the 
*  Italians  into  forms  which  are  little  studied  in  England. 
Some  of  the  hat-trimmings  and  head-dresses  in  this  luate- 
rial  arc  exceedingly  beautiful,  comprising  iiiiitatioii  flowers 
surprising  for  their  accuracy  of  form,  but  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  imitate  the  colors.  The  day  may  come  when 
ever-varying  fashion  will  give  new  life  to  this  art. 

Palm-ieaves  are  used  by  the  ladies  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands  in  the  imitation  of  flowers,  sometimes  with  consid¬ 
erable  success. 

Kucca  fibres  are  brought  into  requisition  in  the  same 
way  as  palm-leaves  by  some  of  the  Jamaica  folk. 

Berlin  Wool  is  used  for  humble  imitations  of  flowers ; 
the  soft  yarns  or  threads  being  selected  of  the  nearest  ob¬ 
tainable  color,  and  twisted  around  in  various  ways  into 
form. 

Beads  and  Bugles,  most  of  white  and  black  glass,  are 
occasionally  worked  up  into  so-called  flowers,  for  half¬ 
mourning. 

Here  closes  our  notice  of  a  curious  and  interesting 
branch  of  industry  —  one  which  not  only  employs  many 
thousands  of  women  and  children  in  Englaml,  but  is 
marked  by  an  importation  from  foreign  parts  of  a  thousand 
pounds’  worth  per  day.  These  round  numliers  happen  to 
be  singularly  near  the  truth,  for  Uie  artificial  flowers  im¬ 
ported  in  a  recent  year  were  — 
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A  YOUNG  HERO. 

“  Ate,  aye,  sir ;  they’re  smart  seamen  enough,  no  doubt, 
them  Dalmatians,  and  reason  good,  too,  seein’  tliey  man 
half  the  Austrian  navy ;  but  they  ain’t  got  the  seasonin’  of 
an  Englishman,  put  it  how  yer  will  I  ” 
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I  am  standing  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Austrian  IJoy^ 
steamer,  looking  my  last  upon  pyramidal  Jaffa,  as  it  rises 
up  in  terrace  alter  terrace  of  stern  gray  masonry  a<'aiQst 
the  lustrous  evening  skj^,  with  the  foam-tipped  breakers  at 
its  feet.  Beside  me,  with  his  elbow  on  the  hand-rail,  and 
his  short  piiie  between  his  teeth,  lounges  the  stalwart  chief- 
engineer,  as  thorough  an  Englishman  as  if  he  had  not  spent 
two  thirds  of  his  lile  abroad,  and  delighted  to  get  hold  of  a 
listener  who  (as  he  phrases  it)  “  has  been  about  a  bit  ” 

“  No;  they  ain’t  got  an  Englishman’s  seasonin’,”  heoon- 
tinues,  pursuing  his  criticism  of  the  Dalmatian  seamen' 

“  and  what’s  more,  they  ain’t  got  an  Englishman’s  pluck 
neither,  not  when  it  comes  to  a  real  scrape.” 

”  Can  no  one  but  an  Englishman  have  any  pluck,  then?” 
ask  I,  laughing. 

“  Well,  I  won’t  just  go  for  to  say  that ;  o’  course  a  man 
as  is  a  man  ’till  have  pluek  in  him  all  the  world  over.  I’ve 
seed  a  Frencher  tackle  a  shark  to  save  his  messmate;  and 
I’ve  seed  a  Uooshan  stand  to  his  gun  arter  every  man  in 
the  battery,  barrin’  himself,  had  been  blowed  all  to  smash. 
But,  if  yer  come  to  that,  the  pluckiest  feller  as  ever  /  seed 
warn’t  a  man  at  all !  ” 

”  What  was  he,  then  ‘i  a  woman  ’?  ” 

”  No,  nor  that  neither ;  though,  mark  ye,  I  don’t  go  for 
to  say  as  how  women  ain’t  got  pluek  enough  too  —  some  on 
’em  at  least.  Mg  old  ’oonian,  now,  saved  me  once  from  a 
lubber  of  a  Portigec  as  was  just  a-goin’  to  stick  a  knife  into 
me,  when  she  cracked  his  nut  with  a  hands[>ike.  (You  can 
hear  her  spin  the  yarn  yourself,  if  you  likes  to  pay  us  a 
visit  when  we  get  to  Constantinople.)  But  this  uii  as  I’m 
a  talkin’  on  was  a  little  lad  not  much  bigger  ’n  Tom 
Thumb,  only  with  a  sperrit  of  his  own  as  ’ud  ha’  blowed  up 
a  man-o’-war  a’uiost.  Would  ye  like  to  hear  about  it  ?  ” 

I  eagerly  assent ;  and  the  narrator,  knocking  the  ashei 
out  of  his  pi|>e,  folds  his  brawny  arms  upon  the  top  of  the 
rail,  and  commences  as  follows  :  — 

’Bout  three  years  ago,  afore  I  got  this  berth  as  I’m  in 
now,  I  was  second-engineer  aboard  a  Liverpool  steamer 
bound  for  New  York.  There’d  been  a  lot  of  extra  cargo 
sent  down  just  at  the  last  minute,  and  we’d  had  no  end  of 
a  job  stowin’  it  away,  and  that  ran  us  late  o’  startin’;  so 
that,  altogether,  ns  you  may  think,  the  cnp’n  wani’t  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world,  nor  the  mate 
neither ;  as  for  the  chief-engineer,  he  was  an  easy-goin’ 
sort  o’  chap,  as  nothin’  on  earth  could  put  out.  But  on 
the  mornin’  of  the  third  day  out  from  Liverpool,  he  cum 
down  to  me  in  a  precious  hurry,  lookin’  as  if  somethin’  had 
put  him  out  pretty  considerably. 

“  Tom,”  says  he,  “  what  d’ye  think  ?  Blest  if  we  ain’t 
found  a  stowaway.”  (That’s  the  name,  you  know,  sir,  ai 
we  gives  to  chaps  as  hides  theirselves  aboard  outward- 
bound  vessels,  and  gets  carried  out  unbeknown  to  every¬ 
body.) 

“  'The  dickens  you  have  1  ”  says  I.  “  Who  is  he,  and 
where  did  yer  find  him  ?  ” 

‘‘  Well,  we  found  him  stowed  away  among  the  casks 
for’ard  ;  and  ten  to  one  we’d  never  ha’  twigged  him  at  all, 
if  the  skipper’s  dog  hadn’t  snifl'ed  him  out  and  begun 
barkin’.  Bitch  a  little  mite  as  he  is  too  1  I  could  a’most 
put  him  in  my  baccy-pouih,  poor  little  beggar  1  but  he 
looks  to  be  a  good  plucked  uii  for  all  that.” 

I  didn’t  wait  to  hear  no  more,  but  up  on  deck  like  a 
sky-rocket ;  and  there  I  did  see  a  sight,  and  no  mistake. 
Every  man-Jack  o’  the  crew,  and  what  few  passengers  we 
had  aboard,  was  all  in  a  ring  on  the  fo’c’stle,  and  in  the 
middle  stood  the  fust-mate,  lookin’  as  black  as  thunder. 
Right  in  front  of  him,  lookin’  a  reg’lar  mite  among  all  them 
big  fellers,  was  a  little  bit  o’  a  lad  not  ten  year  old  — 
ragged  as  a  scarecrow,  but  with  bright,  cmrly  hair,  and  » 
bonnie  little  face  o’  his  own,  if  it  hadn’t  been  so  woful  thin 
and  pale.  But,  bless  yer  soul  I  to  see  the  way  that  little 
chap  held  his  head  up,  and  looked  about  him,  you’d  ha’ 
thought  the  whole  ship  belonged  to  him.  The  mate  was  a 
great,  hulkin’  black-bearded  feller,  with  a  look  that  ’ud  ha 
frightened  a  horse,  and  a  voice  fit  to  make  one  ju^ 
through  a  key-hole  ;  but  the  young  un  warn’t  a  bit  afeared 
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j,he  Ktood  straight  up,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
with  them  bright,  clear  eyes  o’  his’n,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  he  was  I’rince  llalfred  himself.  Folk  did  say  arterwards 
flowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper)  as  how  he  corned  o’  bet¬ 
ter  blood'^nor  what  he  ought ;  and,  for  my  part.  I’m  rayther 
o’ that  way  o’  thinkin’  myself;  for  I  never  yet  seed  a  com- 
non  street-Ilarab  (as  they  calls  ’em  now)  carry  it  off  like 
ii’m.  You  might  ha’  heerd  a  pin  drop,  as  the  mate  spoke. 

M  Well,  you  young  whelp,”  says  he  in  his  grimmest  voice, 

“  what’s  brought  you  here  t  ” 

« It  was  my  step-father  as  done  it,”  says  the  boy  in  a 
weak  little  voice,  but  as  steady  as  could  be.  “  Father’s 
dead,  and  mother’s  married  again,  and  my  new  father  says 
u  how  he  won’t  have  no  brats  about,  catin’  up  his  w.ages  ; 
and  he  stowed  me  away  when  nobody  warn’t  lookin’,  and 
guv  me  some  grub  to  keep  me  goin’  for  a  day  or  two  till  1 
wt  to  sea.  He  says  I’m  to  go  to  Aunt  Jane  at  Halifax ; 
and  here’s  her  address.” 

And  with  that,  he  slips  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his 
ihirt,  and  out  with  a  scrap  o’  paper,  awful  dirty  and 
crumpleil  up,  but  with  the  address  on  it,  right  enough. 

We  all  iHJlievcd  every  word  on’t,  even  without  the 
paper ;  for  his  look,  and  his  voice,  and  the  wav  he  spoke, 
was  enough  to  show  that  there  warn’t  a  ha’jwrth  o’  lyin’  in 
his  whole  skin.  Hut  the  mate  didn't  seem  to  swaller  the 
yam  at  all  ;  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  kind  o’ 
(rrin,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  I’m  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught 
with  that  kind  o’  chaff;  ”  and  then  he  says  to  him,  “  Look 
here,  my  lad  ;  that’s  all  very  fine,  but  it  won’t  do  here  — 
dome  of  these  men  o’  mine  are  in  the  secret,  and  I  mean  to 
have  it  out  of  ’em.  Now,  you  just  point  out  the  man  as 
dtowetl  you  away  and  fed  you,  this  very  minute ;  if  you 
don’t,  it’ll  be  the  worse  for  you  !  ” 

The  boy  looked  up  in  his  bright,  fearless  way  (it  did 
my  heart  good  to  look  at  him,  the  brave  little  chap  !),  and 
days,  quite  quietly,  “I’ve  told  you  the  truth;  I  ain’t  got 
■0  more  to  say.” 

The  m.-ite  says  nothin’,  but  looks  at  him  for  a  minute  as 
ifhe’d  see  clean  through  him  ;  and  then  he  faced  round  to 
the  men,  lookin’  blacker  than  ever.  “  Reeve  a  rojm  to  the 
yard  I  ”  he  sings  out,  loud  enough  to  raise  the  dead ; 
“smart,  now  I  ” 

The  men  all  looked  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  What  on  earth’s  a-comin’  now  V  ”  But  aboard  ship,  o’ 
course,  when  you’re  told  to  do  a  thing,  you’ve  got  to  do  it ; 
so  the  ropti  was  rove  in  a  jiffy. 

“  Now,  my  lad,”  says  tlie  mate,  in  a  h.ard,  square  kind  o’ 
voice,  that  made  every  word  seem  like  fittjn'  a  stone  into  a 
wall,  “  you  see  that  ’ere  rope  ?  Well,  I’ll  give  you  ten 
minutes  to  confess  ”  (ho  took  out  his  watch  and  held  it  in 
his  hand)  ;  “  and  if  you  don’t  tell  the  truth  albre  the  time’s 
up,  I’ll  hang  you  like  a  dog  1  ” 

The  crew  all  stared  at  one  another  as  if  they  couldn’t 
believe  their  ears  (I  didn’t  believe  mine,  I  can  tell  ye),  and 
then  a  low  growl  went  among  ’em,  like  a  wild  beast 
awakin’  out  of  a  nap. 

“  Silence  there  1  ”  shouts  the  mate,  in  a  voice  like  the 
n»r  of  a  nor’easter.  “  Stand  by  to  run  for’ard  I  ”  and 
with  bis  own  hands  he  puts  the  noose  round  the  boy’s 
neck.  The  little  feller  never  flinched  a  bit ;  but  there 
were  some  among  the  sailors  (big  strong  chaps  as  could  ha’ 
felled  a  ox)  as  shook  like  leaves  in  the  wind.  As  for  me,  I 
bethought  myself  o’  my  little  curly-haired  lad  at  home,  and 
how  it  ’ud  be  if  any  one  was  to  go  for  to  hang  him  ;  and  at 
the  very  thought  ou’t  I  tingled  all  over,  and  my  fingers 
clinched  theirselves  as  if  they  was  a-grippin’  somebody’s 
throat.  1  clutched  hold  o’  a  handspike,  and  held  it  behind 
By  back,  all  ready. 

“  Tom,”  whispers  the  chief-engineer  to  me,  “  d’ye  think 
he  really  means  to  do  it  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  savs  I  through  my  teeth ;  “  but  if  he 
does,  he  shall  go  first,  if  I  swings  for  it !  ” 

I  ve  been  in  many  an  ugly  scrape  in  my  time ;  but  I 
never  felt  ’arf  as  bad  as  I  did  then.  Every  minute  seemed 
M  loon  as  a  dozen ;  and  the  tick  o’  the  mate's  watch  reg’- 
pricked  my  ears  like  a  pin.  The  men  were  very  quiet, 
but  there  was  a  precious  ugly  look  on  some  o’  their  faces ; 


and  I  noticed  that  three  or  four  on  ’em  kep’  edgin’  for’jird 
to  where  the  niiite  was  standin’,  in  a  way  that  meant  mis¬ 
chief.  As  fur  me.  I’d  made  up  my  mind  that  if  he  did  go 
for  to  hang  the  poor  little  chap.  I’d  kill  him  on  the  spot 
and  take  my  chance. 

“  Eight  minutes  I  ”  says  the  mate,  his  great  deep  voice 
breakin’  in  upon  the  silence  like  the  toll  o’  a  funeral  bell. 
“  If  you’ve  got  anything  to  confess,  my  lad,  you’d  best  out 
with  it,  for  yer  time’s  ne.arly  up.” 

“  I’ve  told  you  the  truth,”  answers  the  boy,  very  pale, 
but  as  firm  as  ever.  “  May  I  say  my  prayers,  please  V  ” 
The  mate  nodded ;  and  down  goes  the  poor  little  chap 
on  his  knees  (with  that  infernal  rope  about  his  neck  all  the 
time),  and  puts  up  his  poor  little  hands  to  pray.  I  couldn’t 
make  out  what  he  said  (fiv-t,  my  head  was  in  sitch  a  whirl 
that  I’d  hardly  ha’  knowed  my  own  name),  but  I’ll  bo 
bound  Go<l  heard  it,  every  word.  Then  he  ups  on  his  feet 
again,  and  puts  his  hands  behind  him,  and  says  to  the  mate, 
(juite  quietly,  “  I’m  ready  !  ” 

And  then,  sir,  the  mate’s  hard,  grim  face  brole  up  all  to 
once,  like  I’ve  seed  the  ice  in  the  Baltic.  He  snatched  up 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him,  and  bust  out  a-cryin’ 
like  a  child ;  and  I  think  there  warn’t  one  of  us  as  didn’t 
do  the  same.  I  know  /  did,  for  one. 

“  God  bless  you,  my  boy  1  ”  says  he,  smoothin’  the  child’s 
hair  with  his  great  hard  hand.  “  You’re  a  true  English¬ 
man  every  inch  of  you  ;  you  wouldn’t  tell  a  lie  to  save 
your  life !  Well,  if  so  be  as  yer  father’s  cast  ye  oil',  f’ll 
be  yer  father  from  this  day  forth ;  and  if  I  ever  forget 
yon,  then  may  God  forget  me  1  ” 

And  he  kep’  his  word,  too.  AVhen  we  got  to  Halifax, 
he  found  out  the  little  un’s  aunt,  and  giv’  her  a  lump  o’ 
money  to  make  him  comfortable ;  and  now  he  goes  to  see 
the  youngster  every  voyage,  as  reg’lar  as  can  be  ;  and  to 
sec  the  pair  on  ’em  together  —  the  little  chap  so  fond  o’ 
him,  and  not  bearin’  him  a  bit  o’  grudge  —  it’s  ’bout  as 
pretty  a  sight  as  ever  I  seed.  And  now,  sir,  axin’  yer  par- 
ding,  it’s  time  for  me  to  be  goin’  below ;  so  I’ll  just  wish 
yer  good  night. 


■  THE  NEW  CURE  FOR  INCURABLES. 

BY  LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHE. 

All  persons  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  mitigation 
of  human  sufl'ering,  should  rejoice  that  the  very  interesting 
essay  on  “  Euthanasia,”  t  which  originally  appt!ared  among 
the  “  Birmingham  Essays,”  has  been  published  in  a  separate 
form.  Even  those  who  do  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr. 
Williams,  should  at  least  wish  that  the  plan  he  suggests 
should  be  brought  under  discussion.  His  proposal  is,  that 
in  ca.ses  of  incurable  and  painful  illness  the  dix'tors  should 
be  allowed,  with  the  patient’s  consent,  and  after  taking  all 
necessary  safeguards,  to  administer  so  strong  an  anmsthetio 
as  to  render  all  future  ansesthetics  superfluous  ;  in  short, 
that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  legalized  suicide  by  proxy. 
The  advantages  that  would  follow  such  a  system  are  so 
obvious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  the  horrible  instance 
given  by  Mrs.  Crawshay  in  her  preface,  to  be  reminded  of 
them.  Any  of  us  may  one  day  have  to  bear  —  many  of  us 
will  certainly  have  to  witness  —  either  cancer,  creeping 
paralysis,  or  something  equally  unpleasant ;  some  may 
even  have  to  endure  the  hardest  fate  of  all  —  the  fate  of  a 
mortally-wounded  soldier,  who  wishes  to  die,  but  whose 
wounds  arc  laboriously  tended  ;  so  that,  by  an  ingenious 
cruelty,  he  is  kept  suffering,  against  nature,  and  against 
his  own  will.‘‘>  Hence,  even  from  the  most  selfish  point  of 

>  Enthanaxia.  By  S.  D.  Wllliomi,  Jun.;  with  prebee  by  Ross  Hsry 
Crawshay.  1572. 

*  It  is  probably  from  surgieai  casn  that  ths  strongest  arguments  for  sn- 
thanasia  may  be  Urawn.  One  of  the  highest  autborities  respeetiog  such 
cases,  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Krodie,  said  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
pain ,  if  continued  f  >r  a  ions  time,  would  make  any  one  heartily  tired  of  lilb. 
He  remarked  also,  that  du'ing  bia  wboie  life  he  liad  known  only  two  dying 
persons  who  showed  any  fear  of  death  ;  and  that  both  those  died  of  bleeding. 
One  cause  of  this  singular  cironmstance  probably  was  that  In  these  two  casaS 
there  was  hardly  any  pain  to  distract  the  mind ;  and  the  fsct  is  curious  as 
showing  bow  rare,  in  Sir  Beitjamin’s  ezperianca,  such  painless  deaths  mast 
have  bwn. 
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view,  we  all  have  an  interest  that  this  question  should  be 
■peedily  discussed  ;  so  that,  in  case  any  change  should  be 
thought  possible  and  right,  that  change  may  occur  in  our 
lifetime. 

Still,  though  one  fully  acknowledges  the  ability  of  the 
essay,  there  are  certain  portions  of  it  to  which  one  may 
give  only  a  partial  assent.  There  will,  however,  probably 
be  some  readers  of  these  pages  who  have  not  seen  the 
original  pamphlet ;  while  with  the  popular  arguments  on 
the  other  side,  all  are  sure  to  be  familiar.  And  it  may 
therefore  be  advisable  that  I  should,  so  to  say,  hold  a  brief 
on  behalf  of  euthanasia,  and  state  Mr.  Williams’s  case  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  including  one  or  two  points  to  which,  I 
may  venture  to  think,  he  has  not  paid  sullicicnt  attention. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  present  method,  or  want  of 
method,  are  Ibrcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Williams.  It  is  need¬ 
less  for  me  to  repeat  his  painfully  graphic  account  of  what 
I  cannot  but  ho|>e  is  an  exceptional  death-bed  scene,  of  the 
agony  which  grows  daily  worse  and  worse,  and  which  may 
“possibly  culminate  in  almost  unimaginable  horror.”  If  a 
summary  remedy  could  be  applied  to  this  suffering,  there 
would  be  the  further  advantage  that  persons  of  a  morbid 
and  brooiling  nature  might  gain  confidence  through  life, 
and  that,  knowing  that  death  would  be  deprived  of  its 
sting,  they  would  have  a  sort  of  negative  stimidus,  or  (if  1 
may  so  say)  an  anti-preventive  to  exertion.  Then,  again, 
we  must  consider  the  friends  who,  besides  the  immediate 
suffering  of  nursing  the  sick  man,  often  permanently  impair 
their  constitutions  and  nervous  systems,  and  who,  more¬ 
over,  are  thus  exposed  to  a  sort  of  moral  suicide  ;  1  mean, 
they  curtail  their  own  powers  of  usefulness  far  more  than  a 
dose  of  laudanum  would  curtail  those  of  their  dying  friend. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  if,  on  these  accounts,  the 
legalizing  of  a  modified  Hari-Kari  in  England  be  reckoned 
a  good,  the  good  would  in  each  ca^e  be  much  increased  by 
the  force  of  example ;  each  person  who  availed  himself  of 
the  new  method  of  giving  relief  to  himself  and  his  friends, 
would  be  doing  what  in  him  lay  to  break  down  the  old 
prejudice,  and  to  make  the  proceeding,  so  to  say,  fashion¬ 
able,  and  would  thus  be  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  bene¬ 
factor.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ben¬ 
efits  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  law  would  be  simply 
enormous  ;  so  that,  unless  a  yet  more  enormous  advant.'ige 
can  be  shown  to  follow  from  obliging  the  sufferers  to  die  in 
agony,  the  euthanasiasts  must  be  admitted  to  have  gained 
the  day.  The  onus  probandi  clearly  rests  with  the  opi)o- 
nents  of  the  scheme.  Those  op|)oncnt8  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes — the  theological  or  sentimental 
opponents,  and  the  more  rational  opponents.  It  is  with  the 
former  class  (whose  objections,  after  all,  possibly  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  other  objections)  that  Mr.  Williams  deals  almost 
exclusively ;  and  to  those  his  answer  is  overwhelming. 

It  is  urged  that  Providence  ordains  the  day  of  our  death, 
and  that  to  hasten  that  day  is  an  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  divine  will.  In  truth,  however,  as  God  is  a  good 
being,  his  will  must  be  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  euthanasia,  though 
tending  to  human  happiness,  is  against  the  divine  will,  is 
like  saying  that  it  both  does  tend  to  happiness  and  does 
not.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  people  thus  speak  of  the 
divine  will,  they  conceive  it  to  be  embotlied  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  just  as,  in  like  manner,  a 
line  of  conduct,  otherwise  expedient,  is  so  constantly  ob¬ 
jected  to  as  not  being  natural.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that,  since  many  portentous  evils  exist  in  nature,  whenever 
we  remedy  those  evils,  we,  as  it  were,  mend  nature.  It  is 
natural,  and,  on  the  hypothesis,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
ordinance,  that  when  we  walk  in  the  rain,  we  should  get 
wet;  and  yet  we  do  that  most  unnatural  and  impious  thing 
—  we  Bold  up  umbrellas.  As  Mr.  Williams  epigrainmati- 
cally  puts  it.  “  Man’s  whole  existence,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
blindly  passive,  ....  consists,  if  the  phrase  quoted  have 
any  real  meaning,  in  systematic  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God.”  Indeed,  St.  Paul’s  celebrated  defence  of  passive 
obedience  might  be  almost  literally  paraphrased  thus : 
“  Things  which  be,  are  ordained  of  God ;  whoso,  therefore. 


alters  things  which  be,  alters  the  ordinance  of  Go<l;  and 
they  that  alter  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.”  It 
is  from  this  theological  optimism  that  the  op|K)sitiun  spoken 
of  by  Comte  has  arisen  between  the  theological  and  the 
industrial  spirit ;  •  and  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  say  that  the  arguments  which  would  forbid  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  suffering  incident  to  death,  would  forbid  the 
prevention  of  any  suffering  whatever.  But,  it  is  said,  the 
pain  of  death  ought  to  be  endured,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible  that  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin.  1  reply,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  argument,  if  worth  anything,  would  forbid, 
not  merely  the  e.\tinction  of  such  pain,  but  its  partial  miti¬ 
gation  (as  by  opiates).  Also,  as  Mr.  Williams  argues,  all 
suffering  is  represented  as  the  effect  of  sin,  and  especially 
the  suffering  of  childbirth.  And  the  evangelicals  were 
ipiite  consistent  in  the  opposition  that  they  raised  to  the 
use  of  chloroforjn  in  confinements,  until,  fortunately,  public 
opinion  became  too  strong  for  them.  May  not  their  own 
logic  be  turned  against  them,  if  it  should  one  day  ap|)ear 
that  the  uses  of  the  sedative  in  childbirth  and  before  death 
involve  the  same  principle,  and  must  stand  and  fall  to¬ 
gether  '{ 

Allied  to  these  objections  is  the  sentimeiit.al  remark  that 
suiciile  is  cowardly.  Mr.  Williams  answers  that  a  man  of 
sound  mind,  who  lias  nerve  to  destroy  himself,  whatever  he 
may  be,  is  certainly  not  a  coward.  But  I  would  chiefly 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  here  again  there  is  no  difference 
in  kind  between  the  suffering  of  a  lingering  death  and 
other  suffering.  If  it  is  cowardly  to  avoid  the  former,  it  is 
etjually  cowardly  to  avoid  the  latter.  So  that,  according 
to  these  reasons,  the  mother  who  has  taken  chlorufunn  is  a 
double  coward ;  3  she  has  shirked  the  divinely  appointed 
pain,  and  has  not  braved  the  “  ills  that  she  knows  not  of.” 

Much  is  also  said  about  the  sacredness  of  life  — just  as 
men  used  to  talk  about  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  authority  of  kings  is 
divine  only  in  the  sense  in  which  all  authority  is  divine ; 
and,  as  the  essayist  truly  says,  “  It  m.ay  well  be  doubted  if 
life  have  any  sacred  ness  about  it,  apart  from  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it  by  its  possessor.”  Indeed,  life  is  the  mere 
framework  or  shell  of  what  Horace  calls  the  civendi  causa. 
Yet  all  the  high  ends  of  life  —  all  our  means  of  general 
usefulness  —  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  some  special 
mode  of  bettering  the  condition  of  our  species.  And  be 
who  would  devote  all  that  makes  life  worth  having  to  the 
common  good  (including  his  own),  and  yet  has  scruples 
about  sacrificing  for  the  same  object  a  few  days  of  ago¬ 
nized  existence,  is  like  a  man  who  lavishes  his  grain,  but 
treasures  up  the  worthless  husks. 

But  tills  is  not  all.  Among  the  talents  which  men  thus 
devote  to  the  public  good  are  included  health  and  strength; 
and  these,  it  need  hardly  be  .said,  are  potentialities  of  life. 
Statistics  seem  to  show  th.-st  the  best  chance  of  reaching 
old  age  is  by  living,  as  it  were,  in  cotton-wool,  aiul  by  ex¬ 
erting  one’s  brain  only  just  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
either  to  earn  one’s  bread,  or  to  keep  the  miiul  from  prey¬ 
ing  on  itself.  Every  one  who  does  more  than  this  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  value  of  his  life,  and  is  what  I  may  call  a  slow 
suicide.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  goodly  scries 
of  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  from  sportsmen  to  mar¬ 
tyrs,  who  have  acted  in  a  way  which  would  be  regarded 
by  any  insurer  as  opposed  to  long  life,  and  who,  therefore, 
—  if  the  hackneyed,  but  most  inexact,  phrase  has  any 
meaning — have  taken  measures  “  to  quit  their  post  with¬ 
out  awaiting  their  commander’s  bidding.”  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  martyrs,  when  they  die,  are  olieying 
a  divine  summons,  as  they  have  hastened  their  end  from 

*  Ilcrmlotua  nientlona  a  Greek  colony  liTlng  on  an  iathmua,  who  wished  to 
protect  ihemaelvea  against  the  fersiana  by  tarninK  their  isthmus  into  an 
inland ;  but  the  orac  e  forbade  them,  ‘‘  for  foua  would  have  made  it  an  i-lnad 
if  he  had  wished.”  In  a  similar  spirit,  watches,  according  to  Mr  B-den  Pow¬ 
ell,  were  at  flmt  denounced  a«  unchristian,  for  telling  the  time  mom  accu¬ 
rately  than  the  sun .  It  is  well-known  that  some  early  Christians  objected  to 

shaving,  as  debring  the  image  of  God.  What  do  orthodox  shavers  maks  of 
this  objection  ? 

a  Unless,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  there  is  almost  always  a  slight 
giving  chloroform  (so  recently  aa  during  the  late  war,  both  French  and 
Germ-n  surgeons  were  said  to  be  very  chary  in  giving  it)  If  the  risk  Is  in- 
crea-ed  by  chloroform  In  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  whoever  incurs  the  In¬ 
creased  risk  is  morally  guilty  of  eutbauasla. 
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noble  motives ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  we 
have  a  ri;»lit  to  censure  the  motives  of  a  man  who  declines 
to  prolong  wantonly  the  surt'eriu"  of  himself  and  his 
family ;  in  other  words,  “  who  provideth  for  his  own,  and 
also  for  those  of  his  own  house.” 

Nor  is  it  only  in  dealing  with  their  individual  selves  that 
men  are  disposed  to  neglect  the  sacredness  of  life.  They 
cerwinly  are  not  more  scrupulous  about  the  lives  of  their 
nei’hbors.  “  Hitherto,”  as  the  ess.ayist  observes,  “  man 
h.'w*  shown  as  little  sense  of  the  value  of  man’s  life  as 
naturtf  herself,  whenever  his  passions,  or  lusts,  or  interests 
have  been  thwarted  by  his  brother  man,  or  have  seemed 
likelv  to  be  forwanle  l  by  his  brother  man’s  destruction.” 

There  are,  moreover,  other  instances  more  closely  resem¬ 
blin'^  euthanasia,*  in  which  the  medical  attendant  of  a  dying 
man,  from  however  kindly  motives,  seems  to  touch  the 
sacred  thing,  and  should  bewitre  of  the  fate  of  Uxzah. 
.Mr.  Williams  supposes  an  ingeniously  extreme  case  of  the 
sort,  which  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words  :  — 

“  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  given  patient  were  certain  to 
dragon  through  a  whole  month  of  hideous  suffering,  if  left  to 
himself  and  Nature,  but  that  the  intensity  of  his  sutferings  could 
be  allaved  by  drugs,  which,  nevertheless,  would  hasten  the 
known  inevitable  end  by  a  week  ;  there  arc  few,  if  any,  med¬ 
ical  men  who  would  he.sitate  to  give  the  drugs ;  few,  if  any 
patients,  or  ]iatients’  relations  or  friends,  who  would  hesitate  to 
ask  that  they  should  be  given.  And  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes 
of  the  saeredness  of  life  ?  ....  Is  it  not  clear  that  if  you 
once  break  in  upon  life’s  saeredness,  if  you  curtail  its  duration 
by  never  so  little,  the  same  reasoning  that  justifies  a  minute’s 
ihoriening  of  it,  will  justify  an  hour’s,  a  day’s,  a  week’s,  a 
month’s,  a  year’s  ;  and  that  all  subsequent  appeal  to  the  invio¬ 
lability  of  life  is  vain  ?  ” 

I  can,  from  my  own  knowledge,  give  .in  instance  not  un¬ 
like  this.  Not  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  eastern  coun¬ 
ties,  a  country  gentleman  died,  who  had  long  been  almost 
hopelessly  ill.  As  soon  as  his  case  was  given  up,  his  doc¬ 
tors  gave  him  a  sedative,  which  they  refused  to  give  him 
before,  and  which  much  relieved  his  suffering.  Now,  so 
striking  arc  the  recoveries  of  joersons  whose  cases  have 
been  despaired  of,  that  the  saying,  “  While  there  is  life 
there  is  hope,”  has  pas.scd  into  a  proverb ;  and,  just  as 
Hallam  speaks  of  that  extreme  form  of  expediency  which 
we  call  necessity,  so  in  medical  matters  it  is  an  inappreci¬ 
able  amount  of  hope,  which  is  really  denoted  by  the  word 
“hopeless.”  And,  therefore,  when  in  the  present  case  the 
•edative,  which  had  before  been  refused  as  likely  to  extin¬ 
guish  all  chance  of  recovery,  was  at  last  given,  a  course 
was  adopted  which  made  the  assurance  of  death  doubly 
•ure.  In  confirmation  tf  instances  such  as  the  foregoing, 
it  may  be  added,  that  I  am  told  on  medical  authority  that 
in  the  last  stages  of  cancer  (perhaps  also  in  hydrophobia) 
it  is  now  not  uncommon  to  give  strong  niircotics,  which  no 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  giving  half  a  century  ago,  and 
which,  while  they  much  mitigate  the  final  agony,  by  no 
means  tend  to  prolong  it.* 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  dispose  of  the  chief  theolog¬ 
ical  objections  to  the  principle  of  euthanasia ;  but  two  such 
objections  rbmain,  which  relate  to  matters  of  detail ;  and 
I  glance  at  these  arguments,  not  from  any  sense  of  their 
intrinsic  merits,  but  because  the  prejudice  on  this  subject 
is  so  inveterate,  that  the  air  must  be  well  cleared  of  its 
mflueni.-e,  before  the  various  aspects  of  suicide  can  be 
properly  discussed.  One  of  the  objections  was  raised  in  a 
quarter  which,  I  own,  a  little  surprised  me :  — 

"Imagine  the  horror  of  the  situation,  if  by  some  accident  — 
snd  such  an  accident  would  not  surely  be  impossible — the 
sufferer  should  not  lose  consciousness  at  once,  and  finding  his 

•  H«e,  M  elMwhere,  I  ase  this  term  with  specie!  reference  to  the  ca.se  of 
iwmblea,  and  I  ao  (listinguiah  it  from  tiie  more  general  term,  suicide. 

Horn  than  one  Kagiisiimw,  when  travelling  in  hot  or  plague-stricken 
wusines,  where  burial  follows  as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  has  been 
u»»n  to  beg  that,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  him,  his  friends 
uPPly  *  “  bare  bodkin  ”  to  hbi  body  before  his  interment.  Need  I 
•1  j  “*  “y  who  has  entertained  such  a  wish  his  committed  euthanasia 
In  Ills  heart!  What  busine  s  had  he  to  rob  himself  of  the  few 
■wsenU  of  smothering  In  his  eoillD,  which  a  m-rciful  Providence  might 
rmiMfe  to  him  for  repentance,  and  to  rush,  with  suicide  in  bis  right 
"***•  IP*®  Ihs  preseuce  of  bis  offended  Maker  ? 


courage  fail,  a.s  the  courage  of  ruicidcs  often  does  fail,  at  the  felt 
approach  of  death,  were  vainly  to  beg  for  the  life  which  it  would 
be  then  impossible  to  restore  !  ”  * 

I  apprehend  that  after  any'  decisive  step  in  one’s  life  — 
marriage,  for  example  —  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  if  one  re¬ 
pents  when  it  is  too  late.  But  a  wise  man  will  first  deter¬ 
mine  what  seems  to  him  best,  and  then  will  not  much 
trouble  himself  about  the  possibility  of  future  repentance 
—  certainly  not  of  a  repentance  which  m.ay  be  caused  by 
the  nervous  prostration  of  disease.  .Vlso,  Iwjtween  mar- 
ri.age  and  euthanasia  there  is  this  dill'erence  :  the  husband 
of  a  scold  may  have  to  bemoan  his  lot  through  many  long 
years;  while,  in  the  other  case,  if  chloroform  is  the  remedy 
chosen,  the  time  .available  for  inopportune  regrets  is  some¬ 
what  limiteil.  The  other  objection  is  mentioned,  or  fore¬ 
stalled,  by  Mr.  Williams.  Some  persons,  aceonling  to  him, 
object,  or  will  object,  to  his  scheme  because  it  woulil  de¬ 
prive  us  of  the  purifying  influence  of  ministering  at  a  bed 
of  sickness  ;  and  his  answer  is,  in  elFect,  that  there  will 
still  be  sick-beds  at  which  to  minister.  An  O|)])onent  might, 
however,  suggest  that,  if  the  new  system  were  carried  out 
to  its  possible  consequences,  some  of  us,  at  any  rate,  might 
lose  this  hallowing  privilege.  I  should,  therefore,  prefer 
giving  the  more  general  answer  that  this  objection,  like  so 
many  of  the  preceding  ones,  would  apply,  not  to  mortal 
sickness  only,  but  to  all  sutlering.  If  pain  is  sent  by  Goil’s 
ordinance  as  a  schooling  cither  to  its  victims  or  to  its  wit¬ 
nesses,  is  it  not  blasphemous  presumption  ever  to  try  to 
relieve  it  ?  Much  danger,  according  to  this  theory,  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  everlasting  painlessness  of  heaven. 
And,  even  on  earth,  might  it  not  he  prudent  in  the 
government  to  torture  for  our  benefit  a  few  clergymen  at 
stated  intervals,  that  they  may  not  merely  excite  our  sym¬ 
pathy  by  their  sutferings,  but  also  set  us  an  example  of 
Christian  resignation? 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  case.  Either  we  are  bounil, 
in  all  possible  ways,  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  the  elastic 
thread  of  life,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are  so  bound,  nearly 
all  of  us  are  guilty  of  great  wickedness.  But,  if  there  are 
any  limits  to  this 'duty,  human  reason  must  be  the  judge  of 
those  limits,  and  human  welfare  must  be  their  test.  In 
other  words,  the  question  of  euthanasia  should  not  he  the¬ 
ologically  prejudL'-ed,  but  should  be  discussed  on  purely 
social  grounds.  In  case  this  important  point  should  not 
even  yet  be  clear  to  all  readers,  I  will  try  to  illustrate 
yet  further  as  I  go  on.  • 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  wort 
on  “  European  Morals,”'*  is  that  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
contrast  between  the  extreme  indifference  to  suicide  which 

revailed  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  the  utter  ahr 

orrence  of  it  which  was  introduced  by  the  Christian 
Church.  Possibly,  in  this  matter,  modern  liberalism  is 
tending,  as  Aristotle  would  have  said,  to  a  mean,  but  in^ 
dines  towards  the  former  of  the  two  extremes.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  course  of  history,  though  it  does  not  go 
in  circles,  goes  in  a  sort  of  spiral ;  and  it  may  be  that  in 
regard  to  suicide,  as  in  regard  to  sundry  other  points,  we 
are  now  coining  to  a  curve  which  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
ancient  point  of  view,  than  to  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
Catholicism.  The  Catholic  point  of  view  is  briefly  this  : 
tliat  suicide,  essentially,  is  as  sinful  as  ordinary  murder ; 
while,  accidentally,  it  has  the  further  little  drawback  that 
since,  unle.ss  the  act  is  clumsily  done,  it  leaves  scarce  a 
moment  for  repentance,  it  almost  certainly  involves  ever¬ 
lasting  perdition.*  This  Catholic  dogma  is  clearly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  excessive  importance  which  many  have 
attached  to  a  man’s  state  of  mind  on  his  deathbed,  and 
which  has  found  e.xpression  in  tht;  sacrament  of  “  extreme 

1  5p«(ra/or,  Mfirch  18th,  1871. 

>  Mr.  Ijeckir,  in  remember  rightly,  speaks  approelngly  of  a  Mylng  of 
Bacon's,  to  the  effect  that  phyr-iclann  should  regard  euthanasia  (the  word  of 
course,  being  used  In  an  extended  sense)  as  the  great  end  of  their  art.  To 
attain  this  desirable  object,  do  we  rt-qulre  new  aD8B>thetics,  or  merely  a  more 
thorough  appli  “atlon  of  those  now  in  use  ? 

*  The  true  Cnristlan  spirit  U  surely  not  opposed  to  euthanasia.  If  thal 
spirit  Is  expressed  in  the  Golden  Rul«*,  and  exemplified  Iti  the  conduct  of  the 
g(K>d  Saniaritaii,  it  enjoins  us  to  relieve  suffering,  and  not  to  leave  It  alone. 
Nor  can  the  promise  of  heaven  fall  to  offer  to  the  dying  Christian  an  induce- 
ment  to  use  all  lawful  meins  to  hasten  his  entrance  thither. 
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unction.”  But  with  80  horrible  a  superstition,  and  even  I 
with  the  prayer  against  sudden  death  which  is  contained 
in  our  own  Litany,  few  thoughtful  j^rsons  now  really  sym¬ 
pathize.  'Miere  are  also  other  signs  that  the  [)oj*nlar 
opinion  about  suichle  is  undergoing  a  rapid  change.  One 
of  the  most  curious  of  thjse  signs  is,  that  a  writer  so  little 
addicted  to  new  ideas  as  Archbishop  Whatcly,  shouhl 
have  said  that  suicide  is  merely  an  exaggerated  form  of 
wasting  time.  It  is  doubtless  an  exaggerated  form,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  kind  of  idleness  which  cannot  be  made  up  for 
by  extra  work  afterwards.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sui¬ 
cide  is  far  less  culpable  than  a  prolonged  idler:  the  sui¬ 
cide’s  fault  is,  at  worst,  a  negative  one  ;  while  tlie  idler  is 
a  living  burden  on  society  ;  tor  he  is  an  unproductive  con¬ 
sumer,  or,  as  a  distinguished  writer  expresses  it,  a  do- 
nothing-eat-all.  With  this  reservation,  then,  Whately’s 
dictum  may  be  taken  as  fairly  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients  concerning  suicide,  namely,  that 
the  man  is  to  blame  who  wantonly  tU-prives  his  country  of 
his  services.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  censure  can  have  no 
reference  to  a  dying  man,  who  can  no  longer  Ivenefit  any- 
bo<ly,  and  can  only  make  his  friends  sutler  with  himself. 
While,  therefore,  we  utterly  repudiate  the  sajing  of 
Madame  de  Staiil  (in  one  of  her  earlier  and  less  matured 
writings),  that  suicide  is  an  “acte  sublime,”  and  while  we 
may  consider  that  such  men  as  Clive,  Condorcet,  and  Pre- 
vost-Paradol  incurred  a  grave  responsibility  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  talents  which  belonged  to  mankind,  we  may  yet  think 
that  nothing  but  goo<l  could  follow  from  the  perndssion  of 
euthanasia.  There  is  another  point  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  saying  suggests.  Mr.  Williams  has  striven  to 
defend  the  morality  of  a  certain  form  of  suicitle.  It  would, 

I  conceive,  much  strengthen  his  case,  and  give,  so  to  say, 
a  second  string  to  his  bow,  if  projf  could  Ive  forthcoming 
of  what  I  would  term  the  kgaiizubility  of  suicide  in  general. 
Now,  suicide,  however  immoral  in  most  cases,  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  acts  which  relate  primarily  to  their  authors, 
and  which  the  state  has  no  power  to  check.  Will  it  be 
said  that  suicide,  if  permitted,  would  extend  its  effects 
beyond  the  individual,  since  it  would  propagate  itself  by 
example  ?  Of  course  it  would,  and  so  would  idleness,  and 
every  vice  under  the  sun.  But  the  idle  or  frivolous  man 
or  woman  is  allowed  to  spread  the  infection  of  idleness 
and  frivolity  all  around.  The  drunkard  wears  out  his  own 
constitution,  and  is  of  but  doubtful  profit  to  his  neighbors; 
yet  even  he  (so  long  as  he  only  tipples  at  home)  is  unre¬ 
strained  either  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  private  individuals 
with  the  Legisture’s  sanction.  Who  then  has  a  right  to 
coerce  that  less  objectionable  member  of  society,  the  would- 
be  suicide  ?  If  we  may  not  interfere  with  the  do-nothing- 
eat-all  (or  even  drink-all),  how  can  we  meddle  with  the 
do-nothing-eat  nothing  ? 

But  it  will  be  said  that  we  are,  at  any  rate,  bound  to 
restrain,  not  only  “  delirious  ”  persons,  but  also  such  as  are 
in  an  extreme  “  state  of  excitement  or  absorption,”  and 
that  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  nearly  all  suicides 
will  fall.  I  am  aware  that  the  amiable  perjuries  by  which 
juries  have  sought  to  evade  the  provisions  of  a  monstrous 
law,  together  with  the  natural  wish  of  the  suicide’s  friends 
that  he  may  not  even  now  be  partaking  of  the  hapless  lot 
of  impenitent  sinners,  have  led  many  persons  to  the  con¬ 
venient  conclusion  that  nearly  all  suicides  are  m<ad ;  but 
there  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  much  evidence  the  other 
way.  Of  course  a  large  proportion  of  suicides  consists  of 
persons  who  have  sullered  from  great  mental  depression, 
and  between  depression  and  mcadness  it  is  not  always  ea.sy 
to  draw  a  line.  Still,  for  practical  purposes,  such  a  line 
has  to  be  drawn  constantly ;  and,  under  the  new  system, 
it  would  probably  be  recognized  that  a  man  who  was  sane 
enough  to  make  his  will,  was  sane  enough  to  decide  how 
soon  the  will  should  begin  to  take  effect.  A  man,  however 
much  out  of  health,  so  long  as  he  is  not  under  restraint, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness; 
just  as,  if  his  friends  wished  him  to  occupy  himself,  they 
could  not,  even  for  what  they  deemed  his  good,  make  him 
work  against  his  will.  In  any  such  case,  the  old  saying 
about  the  gods  may  be  paraphrased  thus  :  invalidi  felicilas. 
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int  alido  cura.  Indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  wheili^j 
when  a  man  has  seriously  determined  to  commit  suicidg' 
his  friends,  even  if  able  to  stop  him,  always  benefit  him  bv 
doing  so;  for  to  a  man  who  has  once  fallen  into  thi'j 
unhappy  state,  length  of  days  is  often  an  increase  of  sorrow 
On  this  last  point  Mr.  Williams  is  explicit  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  He  declares  emphatically,  in  language  which 
makes  part  of  his  essay  as  doleful  as  a  Scotch  sermon,  that 
suffering  is  the  almost  constant  ride  in  nature :  and  he 
seems  to  apply  the  rule  to  every  animal,  rational  or  irra¬ 
tional,  sick  or  in  health,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  In 
assuming  this  princijile,  he  employs  an  instrument  quite 
shar])  enough  to  cut  the  knot  about  euthanasia.  But 
unluckily,  it  will  cut  other  knots  equally  well.  If  pain  ij 
always  in  excess  of  pleasure,  was  not  Tamerlane  one  of  the 
greatest  of  human  benefactors?  And,  even  if  a  general 
mass.acre  is  not  the  only  consistent  end  of  utilitarianism,  is 
it  not  in  all  eases  most  immoral  to  bring  childri'n  into  the 

world?  I  I  think,  however,  that  it  maybe  assumed _ and 

the  existence  of  society  must  involve  the  assumption  — 
that  the  prospects  of  most  healthy  men  are  rather  happv 
than  the  reverse ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  will  lie  so  when 
the  poor  are  better  cared  for.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  balance  is  likely  to  be  favorable  in  the  case  of  men 
who  wish  to  destroy  themselves.  There  is  yet  another 
point  to  be  considered.  Lucretius  exhorts  old  men  to  wel¬ 
come  death  philanthropically,  on  the  ground  that  nature 
wants  the  maiter  of  their  worn-out  bodies,  in  order  to  make 
of  it  young  and  healthy  bodies.  And,  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
'  lar  spirit,  modern  science  informs  us  that  in  an  over¬ 
crowded  population  there  is  a  sharp  struggle  for  existence; 
so  that  an  unhealthy,  unhappy,  and  useless  man  is  in  a 
manner  hustling  out  of  being,  or  at  least  out  of  the  means 
of  enjoyment,  some  one  who  would  probably  be  happier, 
healtliier,  and  more  useful  than  himself.  Perhaps  it  w  ll 
be  thought  that  I  am  now  on  dangerous  ground,  since 
arguments  not  unlike  the  foregoing  might  be  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Spartan  custom  of  destroying  weaklv  chil¬ 
dren.  Yet,  in  truth,  the  two  cases  differ  widely.  The 
great  and  crushing  objection  to  so  atrocious  a  usage  as 
infanticide  is  to  be  found  in  its  extreme  liability  to  abuse, 
and  in  the  anti-social  consequences  that  might  follow  it. 
It  is  even  possible  that,  under  such  a  system,  full-grown 
sons  might  sometimes  turn  the  tables  on  their  aged  parents, 
and  imjuire  concerning  them  what,  not  long  ago.  a  young 
child  asked  an  elderly  relative,  namely,  whether  “  it  would 
not  coon  be  time  for  her  to  go  to  heaven.”  But  tbcrc  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  sort  of  difference  between  infanticide  and 
suicide  as  between  wasting  one’s  neighbor’s  goods  and 
wasting  one’s  own.  Either  form  of  wastefulness  is  im¬ 
moral  ;  but  bystanders  would  regard  the  one  form  as  the 
waster’s  own  concern,  while  with  the  other  they  would  feel 
bound  to  interfere. 

Would,  however  (it  is  asked^,  the  Spartan  father  he 
alone,  if  euthanasia  were  permitted,  in  holding  a  power 
liable  to  abuse  ?  Would  not  the  authority  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  grant  to  the  doctor  be  almost  equally  intolerable, 
though  e.xercised  over  a  willing  subject  ?  Without  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  power  over  life  and  death  which  is  exercised  by 
home  secretaries  and  commanders-in-chief,  I  mav  remark 
that  even  now  the  issues  that  depend  on  a  physician’s  falli¬ 
ble  judgment  are  often  most  formidable.  For  example,  in 
the  performance  of  the  painful  duty  of  rejecting  as  incurs- 

>  UnleM  w«  mort  to  the  rather  fAotafftIc  hypotheniA  that  our  cbPdreD  art 
likely  to  deduct  fr  ^m  the  mate  of  human  mlaery  a  greater  amount  than  tbej 
will  theoiteiTes  feel.  It  la  rerbiioly  remarkable  that  Mr.  iniliani!*'*  Infu- 
briuuM  opinioo  la  in  tome  uieAMure  supported  by  sucb  writers  a*-  llerf^otu-*, 
Pinto,  Cicero,  Sbakc'^peare  (if,  as  M.  Taine  thinks,  the  poet  it  expretriog  bU 
own  aeiitimenrs  in  Iltm'et's  aoHIrquy),  Milton,  Bishop  Butler,  B.troo, sod 
Shelley.  It  is  also  singular  that,  if  you  ask  a  number  of  ^rsons  whether 
they  would  live  their  lives  exictly  over  agaloi  the  majority  wlU  slmoit 
always  reply  In  the  negative :  this  probably  is  so,  pertly  beraiise  msor  in 
milled  by  contrasting  too  strongly  the  shortcomiogt  of  their  past  life  with 
what  that  life  might  have  been,  and  pertly  because  the  recollection  of  pain 
U  so  intensely  vivid  that  people  cannot  realiae  that  they  are 
enter  on  their  renewed  life,  fresh,  vigorous,  aod  foreknowing  nothing.  Tbs 
(dde-tease  that  1  know  on  tbe«tberslda  Is  that  of  a  kl  d)y  old  IndM 
ofllcerof  past  eighty,  whom  I  asked  whether  he  would  like  rolivebUnw 
over  again.  **  Live  it  over  again!’*  be  answered,  with  an  enfhui‘lasoi^ 
which  I  bad  thought  him  incapable,  **  I  would  live  it  five  limes  oteragai^ 
There  is  not  a  single  day  that  1  regret.”  As  the  Freuchmao  said,  m 
*  /a^on  qut  U  song  eirew^. 
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ble,  applit-'snf*  adniission  into  a  hospital,  the  slightest  j 

error  of  jutignient  will  take  from  those  that  have  not,  what- 
erer  chance  of  getting  better  they  might  seem  to  have.  In 
ihe  case  of  euthanasia,  the  doctor  would  merely  have  to 
rtV  whether  the  sutl'erer  was  in  such  a  state  that,  had  he 
wJ.bed  to  enter  a  hospital,  the  retjuest  would  have  been  ! 
refuse<l.  If  further  precautions  were  required,  the  concur-  j 
rence  of  two  or  three  medical  men  might  he  held  necessary  i 
(or  granting  the  sick  man  a  rele.ise  from  his  suflerings.  ! 
Something  of  this  sort  might  he  done  if  Mr.  Williams’s  | 
demand,  and  nothing  more,  were  conceded.  But,  if  the 
lewal  right  of  suicide  were  once  fully  recognized,  the  matter  | 
would  become  much  simpler ;  for  then  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  wouhl  lie  with  the  sick  man.  This  would  he  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  in  cases  where  there  was  a  certainty  of  long 
and  acute  pain,  and  a  probability,  just  short  of  certainty, 
that  the  pain  would  cn(i  in  death. 

“  But,  at  any  rate,  would  it  not  be  the  height  of  cruelty 
to  quit  one’s  sorrowing  friends  'i  And  is  not  the  state 
bound  to  protect  them  from  such  a  base  desertion  ?  ” 
When  conviction  for  suicide  involves  loss  of  property  — 
when  social  inconveniences  attach  to  the  suudde’s  relatives 
—when  it  is  popularly  held  that  all  sane  suicides  will  be 
damned,  —  when  any  of  these  conditions,  having  but  lately 
ceased  to  exist,  has  left  an  after-glow  of  sentiment  about 
the  sacredness  of  life,  —  in  all  such  eases  (as  also  when  the 
sufferer  has  insured  his  life)  the  friends  are  most  careful  to 
prevent  him  relieving  his  misery  by  a  coup  tie  pruce  of  any 
sort.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  not  by 
the  mere  fact  of  the  sick  man’s  dying  that  so  much  sym¬ 
pathy  is  aroused ;  for,  alter  prolonged  sutrering,  the  friends 
will  nearly  always  speak  of  death  as  a  merciful  release. 
And  1  suspect  that  among  the  poorer  classes,  unless  the 
sick  man  hai)pens  to  be  a  pensioner,  the  etpiivocal  affection 
which  would  wish  him  to  linger  on  in  agony  would  give 
way  yet  sooner  before  the  labor  of  nursing  him.l  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  cut  the  matter  short  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  sul)stance  of  our  former  question  :  Has  the  state 
any  right  to  forbid  the  sick  man  to  choose  his  own  way  of 
severing  himself  I'rom  his  friends,  when  it  cannot  possibly 
prevent  him  ordering  (as  in  “  Middlemarch  ”)  even  his 
nearest  rel.ations  to  keep  out  of  his  sight  ? 

I  will  conclude  my  duties  as  self-chosen  counsel  for  eu¬ 
thanasia  by  adverting  to  two  objections  which  have  been 
nrged  by  a  very  able,  and  by  no  means  unfriendly,  critic. 
As  1  have  to  repeat  the  first  of  these  objections  from  mem¬ 
ory,  I  will  give  it  entirely  in  my  own  words.  “  Granting 
that  such  a  principle  as  that  of  the  absolute  sacredness  of 
life  cannot  be  logically  defended,  it  is  certain  that  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  most  men  are  very  little  deter¬ 
mined  by  logic.  Men  are  often  deterred  from  committing 
atrocious  crimes  by  traditional  sentiments  which  arc  the 
result  of  very  complex  associations  ;  and  with  these  senti¬ 
ments  and  associations  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle.  'I’hus, 
the  duty  of  respecting  one’s  own  life,  even  in  extreme 
cases,  is  a  sort  of  outwork,  by  surremleriiig  which  we 
should  much  imperil  men’s  respect  for  each  other’s  lives ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  safe  policy  to  insist  on  the  less  obvious 
duty,  for  by  doing  so  we  obey  the  proverb,  and  take  care  of 
At  pence."  I  have  already  touched  on  this  subject  in  what 
1  have  said  about  infanticide ;  but,  as  the  objection  is  by 
fw  the  most  serious  that  can  be  urged  against  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  scheme,  I  will  now  consider  it  more  fully.  In  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the  first  point  that  strikes  one 
is,  that  we  can  see  but  a  short  distance  into  the  future  of 
history,  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  rejected  all  reforms  which 
•night  lead  to  contingent  and  remote  evils,  no  reform  what¬ 
ever  would  be  passed,  and  we  should  be  in  a  state  of 
Chinese  stagnation.  If  Liv.her  had  foreseen  all  the  con- 
J^uences  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  he  would,  per¬ 
haps,  never  have  quitted  Home.  Nor  is  it  merely  ungen- 
Wus  and  cowardly  to  refuse  reasonable  concessions,  lest 
they  should  be  followed  by  unreasonable  demands ;  it  is 

*  Ihb  maj  b«  illaatrated  bjr  an  anrednta  eonrerning  a  weU  diapoaad  bna- 
•■M  Id  that  claaa.  Ilia  wife,  djing  of  aatbma,  bad  bt^n  troubling  him.  in 
waiolarvala  when  aha  could  apeak,  with  dircctioDa  of  all  aorta.  Ha  alruggled 
■rtwitli  bia  impatience, and  at  laat  anld  quietly,  *•  Dinna  fa.ib  yourself,  my 
woman,  but  get  on  with  the  deeing.” 


often,  also,  unsafe.  To  revert  to  the  two  illustrations  that  I 
have  just  employed  —  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  to  the  for¬ 
tress  in  seeking  to  defend  too  long  an  indefensible  outwork  ; 
just  as  there  is  a  danger  in  being  penny-wise.  And,  in  the 
present  instance,  if  the  masses  are  taught  to  regard  a 

C‘r  re.spect  for  human  life  as  involving  a  wanton  pro- 
^  ition  of  the  death-agony,  the  logic  may  one  day  prove 
to  be  two-edged,  and  the  association  of  the  iileas  to  be  a' 
perilous  one.  Once  more  :  soldiers,  aflcr  a  long  and  bloody 
campaign,  come  home,  not  perhaps  with  their  moral  senti¬ 
ments  much  quickened  or  ennobled,  but  still  without  any 
propensity  to  pillage  or  shoot  their  peaceful  neighbors. 
Why  is  all  this  bloodshed  so  little  demoralizing  V  Un¬ 
doubtedly  because  it  has  occurred  in  the  name  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Now,  under  the  proposed  scheme, 
the  case  of  doctors,  so  far  as  it  would  differ  from  the 
case  of  soldiers,  would  differ  from  it  tor  the  better.  For 
the  doctors  would  be  acting  under  legal  sanction ;  their 
conduct  in  each  case  would  be  liable  to  public  criticism  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  comparatively  seldom 
that  they  wouhl  have  to  shorten  life,  and,  when  tiny  did 
shorten  it,  their  motives  would  be  the  very  kindest,  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  less  harm  wouhl  not 
be  done  both  to  the  doctors  and  to  the  public  by  the  former 
being  allowed  to  grant  the  incurable  sufferer  a  willing  re¬ 
lease,  than  by  their  looking  passively  on,  and  often  even 
using  their  skill  to  lengthen  his  pain.  Will  it  be  saiil  tli.at 
they  also  u.se  their  skill  to  relieve  his  pain,  especially  at  the 
last  stage  V  They  do  so,  often  by  giving  strong  narcotics ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  when  ntarcoties,  withheld  before,  are 
given  when  there  is  no  longer  any  hope,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  their  probable  effect  will  be  that  of,  to  say  the  least,  not 
increasing  the  dying  man’s  few  remaining  hours.  Need  I 
add,  that,  if  a  doctor,  even  at  an  agonized  patient’s  entreaty, 
takes  a  course  likely  to  hasten  death,  he  is  doing  that  for 
which,  under  the  present  law,  he  might  be  severely  taken  to 
task;  nay,  that  he  is  hovering  on  the  brink  of  manslaughter, 
if  not  of  something  worse  ?  And,  granting  that  human  life 
would  be  much  more  and  much  oftener  curtailed,  if  eutha¬ 
nasia  were  allowed,  than  is  now  the  case,  is  it  not  yet  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  may  be  less  danger  in  a  considerable  cur¬ 
tailment,  when  legalized  and  exposed  to  public  scrutiny, 
than  in  a  far  smaller  curtailment,  when  brought  about 
irregularly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  stealth  ? 

The  other  objection  urged  by  the  same  critic  is  of  less 
conseijuence.  Speaking  of  euthanasia,  he  says  :  — 

“  'I'he  only  answer  which  could  be  made  from  the  point  ol 
view  of  practical  convenience  was  the  extreme  liability  to  abuse 
of  such  power.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales ;  and  it  would  las  un¬ 
pleasantly  easy  for  a  wife  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  husband, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  jjcrson’s  existence,  and  to  set 
up  the  theory  that  she  had  acted  only  by  the  express  desire  of 
the  invalid,  'fhere  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  if  such  a 
system  could  be  introduced  with  sufficient  safeguiinls,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  a  great  quantity  of  human  suffering.”  ^ 

While  agreeing  cordially  with  this  last  sentence,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  safeguards  could  be  multiplied  ad 
lihilum.  Why  should  not  precautions  be  taken  similar  to 
those  which  are  required  in  order  to  put  a  lunatic  under 
restraint?  It  might  be  held  requisite  that  the  doctor 
should  always  be  present  at  the  final  scene :  and,  if  that 
was  not  a  sufficient  safeguard,  the  law  might  provide  that  a 
given  number  of  respectable  persons  (say  householders) 
should  be  witnesses,  including,  jx-rhaps,  some  policeman  or 
magistrate.  Why  should  it  not  be  part  of  the  recognized 
duty  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  to  be  present?  The 
notion  may  seem  whimsical  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  More  sug¬ 
gests,  in  sober  earnest,  that  the  priests,  instead  of  merely 
witnessing  such  acts,  should  actively  encourage  them.  I 
see  that  Mrs.  Crawshay  refers  to  the  passage ;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  to  be  quoted,  representing  as  it  does  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  men  and  most  devout  of 
Christians.  Unfortunately  my  space  compels  me  to  limit 
myself  to  the  most  important  sentence :  — 

“  When  anv  [Utopian]  is  taken  with  a  torturing  and  linger¬ 
ing  pain,  so  that  there  is  no  hope,  either  of  recovery  or  ease,  the 
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acquaintance  as  to  be  altogether  unrenienibered  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Kve. 

Of  course  in  the  license  always  taken,  both  in  the  choice 
of  presents  and  in  the  opportunities  allbrded  by  the  recur- 
tence  of  the  presentation  season  for  indulgence  of  jocular 
propensities,  all  sorts  of  humorous  tricks  are  played  upon 
unsus(K;cting  citizens.  The  mildest  form  of  joke  practised 
on  these  occasions  is  that  of  the  runaway  knock,  which  is 
often  given  by  the  ciisual  passer-by  as  a  kind  of  fillip  to  the 
»p|)etites  of  expectant  householders,  and  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  added  as  the  parting  salute  of  the  individual  who  h.as 
previously  been  engaged  in  the  deposit  of  genuine  valen¬ 
tines.  Another  kind  of  practical  joke  is  that  in  which  a 
dummy  parcel  is  attached  to  a  piece  of  string,  and  then 
suddenly  pulled  away  at  the  very  moment  the  e.ager  hand 
of  the  would-be  n'cipient  is  put  forth  to  clutch  it. 

Sometimes,  again,  a  box  enclosing  nothing  of  greater 
wlue  than  a  few  stones  or  some  shovelfuls  of  earth  is  care¬ 
fully  secured  and  forwarded  to  the  intended  victim,  whose 
delight  when  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  contents 
may  be  reaflily  imagined.  Another  shape  in  which  the 
humorist  is  fond  of  entrapping  the  unwary,  is  the  enclosure 
within  a  large  number  of  separate  coverings  of  some  com¬ 
paratively  worthless  article,  such  as  an  orange,  a  chestnut, 
or  even  an  empty  pill-box.  In  this  case  each  of  the 
wrap[)ers  is  separately  tied  and  .sealed,  and  duly  labelled 
with  some  appropriate  morsel  of  waggish  chaff,  the  amount 
of  fun  to  be  extracted  from  the  success  of  the  hoax  bearing 
a  relative  proportion  to  the  number  of  envelopes,  the 
ingenuity  of  their  fastenings,  and  the  amount  of  wit  dis¬ 
played  in  the  written  sare.asms.  Often,  too,  the  “  sell  ”  is 
put  upon  a  wider  and  more  daring  footing,  and  I  have 
even  heard  of  a  defiant  and  defaulting  tenant  forwarding 
to  his  landlord,  after  a  successful  moonlight  flit,  the  key  of 
the  abandoned  domicile.  Nay,  beyond  this,  I  am  told  that 
on  one  occasion  a  baby  in  long  clothes  was  left  at  the  door 
of  its  reputed  father,  with  a  ticket  on  the  shawl  in  which 
it  was  wrapped,  announcing  that  it  was  sent  “  with  Valen¬ 
tine’s  love.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  the  amount  expended  in  the.  purchase  of 
articles  presented  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  All  I 
know  is  that  it  must  be  very  considerable,  inasmuch  as  the 
trade  ill  valentines  is  briskly  carried  on  for  weeks  prior  to 
the  auspicious  d.ay.  Upon  the  two  or  three  days  immedi¬ 
ately  antecedent  to  the  eventful  evening,  the  shops  of  the 
valentine  vendors  are  a  sight  to  behold.  I.ong  before  the 
anival  of  the  interesting  anniversary,  the  few  tradesmen 
whose  business  happens  to  lie  in  children’s  toys  are  obliged 
to  double  their  ordinary  stocks,  and  the  windows  of  the 
jewellers  .and  dealers  in  fancy  goods  are  fairly  ablaze  with 
trinkets  and  gewgaws  specially  provided  for  the  eve  of 
the  lovers’  festival.  Tlie  grocers,  too,  go  in  for  unlimited 
•applies  of  French  plums  and  crystallized  sweets ;  and 
even  the  linen-drapers  take  advant.agc  of  the  general  de¬ 
mand  for  knick-knaeks,  by  setting  out  the  major  portions 
ofiheir  shop  fronts  and  show-rooms  with  motley  collections 
of  attractive  bijou-ware.  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate 
paterfamilias  who  neglects  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  coveted  varieties  re.ady  for  distribution  on  Valentine’s 
Eve!  Sorely,  also,  will  it  fare  with  the  luckless  wight  who, 
having  accepted  the  fetters  of  Cupid,  omits  this  opportunity 
of  pro|)itiating  his  fair  enslaver  by  the  sacrificial  offerings 
*ith  which  every  votary  is  expected  to  approach  the  altar 
of  Hymen. 

Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Christmas,  there  is  no 
fwiyal  throughout  the  year  which  is  invested  with  half 
|he  interest  belonging  to  this  cherished  anniversary.  I 
have  already  endeavored  to  describe  the  out-door  aspect 
of  the  spectacle  to  be  witnessed  on  Valentine’s  Eve;  but 
“18  is  a  mere  nothing  to  what  goes  on  within  doors.  In 
•very  house  the  family  assemble  round  the  cheery  hearth, 
•waiting  in  eager  and  joyous  anticipation  the  mysterious 
Mockings  which  tell  of  long-expected  gifts.  Darkness 
homg  all  that  is  needed  to  enable  the  goc^  saint’s  deputy 
1®  make  his  noisy  round,  the  shutters  have  scarcely  been 
**tnred,  and  the  evening  taper  lighted,  ere  a  terrific  bang¬ 


ing  at  the  door  announces  valentine  number  one.  Perhap* 
it  is  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  a  brooch  or  a  bracelet  for  his  better  half,  a  box  of 
best  “  si.\-and-three-quarters  "  for  Miss  Matilda,  or  a  fish¬ 
ing-rod  for  Master  I'om ;  and  great  is  the  excitement 
which  pervades  the  little  circle  while  the  contents  of  the 
parcel  are  being  brought  to  light.  Scarcely  has  the  string 
been  cut,  and  the  brown  paper  covering  removed,  than  a 
further  appeal  to  the  knocker,  accompanied  probably  by  a 
violent  pull  at  the  bell,  announces  the  arrival  of  a  huge 
packing-case,  nailed  and  corded  with  the  most  irritating 
regard  for  the  safety  of  its  contents,  and  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  desirable  miscellanea.  Next  comes  a  hamper 
loaded  with  creature  comforts,  and  this  is  followed  at  brief 
intervals  by  a  succession  of  smaller  packages,  some  con¬ 
taining  naught  but  illusive  wrappers  enclosing  articles  of  a 
worthless  kind,  while  others  are  well  stored  with  handsome 
presents,  discriminatingly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  several  individuals  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

Every  now  and  then  the  l  ourse  of  proceeding  is  varied 
by  a  runaw.ay  knock,  or  a  deceptive  packet  which  is  rudely 
jerked  aw.ay  as  the  hand  is  nut  forward  to  raise  it,  and 
then  there  is  a  laugh  from  the  hidden  tormentor,  and  a 
shout  of  merriment  from  the  indoor  circle  to  whom  the 
hoax  is  explained.  As  the  packages  are  opened,  their 
contents  arc  laid  upon  the  table  for  general  Inspection,  and 
there  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  d.ay  or  two,  until 
they  have  been  examined  by  the  numerous  visitors  who 
never  fail  to  drop  in  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  their 
friends  have  fared.  'Ihe  result  is  that  in  an  almost  in¬ 
credibly  brief  space  of  time  the  names  of  the  various  donors 
are  correctly  arrived  at,  either  by  a  process  of  shrewd  and 
unchallenged  guessing,  or  by  the  candid  avowals  of  the 
givers  themselves.  For  although,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is 
the  custom  to  preserve  at  the  outset  an  air  of  mystery  as  to 
the  origin  of  every  valentine,  there  are  scores  of  yvays  in 
which  the  sender  may  be  traced,  and  I  have  never  known 
a  case  in  which  the  secret  was  very  long  maintained. 
Indeed,  so  speedily  are  the  anonymous  benefactors  tracked 
to  their  several  places  of  concealment,  that' it  is  customary 
for  a  day  to  be  specially  set  apart  for  the  dispatch  of  return 
valentines,  in  cases  where  those  who  have  been  senders  on 
the  eve  of  the  fourteenth  have  not  in  the  usual  course  re¬ 
ceived  the  exjiccted  quid  pro  quo. 

I  have  endeavored,  hut  in  vain,  to  get  at  the  origin  of 
this  singular  and,  I  may  add,  excellent  custom,  as  well  as 
the  reasons  for  confining  it  to  so  limited  a  locality.  F'rom 
all  I  have  been  enabled  to  learn,  the  practice  has  existed 
in  the  places  I  have  named  from  time  immemorial.  Why 
it  is  still  maintained,  is  a  question  to  which  the  trades¬ 
people  who  make  so  rich  a  harvest  by  its  jicrpetuafion  m.ay 
aflbrd  an  answer.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  originally 
the  custom  had  no  connection  with  St.  Valentine  at  all, 
but  that  the  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  on  the  13th 
of  February  was  a  totally  dilTerent  ceremonial  from  that 
which  is  epistolarily  gone  through  on  the  following  day, 
and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  more  general  {yactice  which  prevails  on  Valentine’s 
Day,  the  gifts  interchanged  on  Valentine’s  Five  obtained 
the  name  that  is  also  bestowed  on  the  love-missives  of  the 
succeeding  morning. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  custom  arose 
out  of  the  practices  which  prevail,  with  many  differences, 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  as  it  was  deemed 
an  essential  part  of  the  business  that  the  recipient  should 
not  know  by  whom  a  valentine  was  sent,  the  night  pre-' 
ceding  St.  Valentine’s  D.ay  was  chosen  as  the  fittest  time 
for  the  delivery  of  the  gift.  lint  even  if  this  suggestion  be 
correct,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  object  of  the  valentine  has  been  diverted  from  what  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times.  Pepys,  in  his 
“  Diary,”  notices  the  custom  of  making  gifts  on  Valentine’s 
Day — not,  be  it  remembered,  on  Valentine'*  Ere.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  the  year  1GG7,  this  quaint  old  recorder  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century  odds  and  ends  says,  in  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Stewart’s  jewels:  “The  Duke  of  York,  being  once  her 
valentine,  did  give  her  a  jewel  of  about  eight  hundred 
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pounds,  and  niy  Lord  Mandcvillc.  her  valentine  of  this 
year,  a  rin^  of  about  three  hundreil  pounds.”  In  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  the  following  year,  I’epys  relates  how  “  his  wife 
showed  him  anion^  her  jewels  a  rin"  she  had  received  as 
her  valentine’s  gift  that  year  —  a  Turkey  stone  set  with 
diamonds.” 


A  BRAZILIAN  MARKET  AT  SUNRISE. 

Morning  in  Brazil  —  a  bright,  clear,  winter  morning  in 
the  b«*ginnin:;  of  June.  At  iny  feet,  as  I  stand  on  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  Castle  Hill  at  Rio,  the  silent  city  lies  outspread 
like  a  map,  and  from  the  encircling  mountains  the  morning 
mists  roll  oil'  like  the  smoke  of  a  battle,  as  peak  after  peak 
catches  the  broadening  sunlight,  till  all  above  and  below  is 
one  blaze  of  glory.  And  then,  all  in  a  moment,  the  grand 
features  of  the  scene  start  into  life  ;  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  smooth,  sunlit  bay,  where  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
might  ride  at  anchor;  the  purple  islets  that  stud  its  glitter¬ 
ing  surface,  and  the  forest  of  masts  which  bristles  in  front 
of  the  town  ;  the  gray  scowling  fortresses,  and  dainty  lit¬ 
tle  villas,  dotted  like  chessmen  along  the  further  shore  ; 
the  grand  outline  of  the  Serra  dos  (irgoas  *  looming  uimn 
the  northern  horizon ;  the  vast  ring  of  purple  mountains, 
rising  starkly  up  thousands  of  feet  against  the  lustrous  sky, 
conspicuous  among  which  stand  the  sjiear-pointed  crest  of 
Pedro  Bonito  and  the  mighty  ridge  of  the  Corcovado ;  the 
wilderness  of  broad  white  streets,  and  waving  woods,  and 
traceried  church-towers,  and  smooth  green  hill-sides,  and 
terraced  gardens,  and  frowning  rocks,  and,  far  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  the  vast  black  cone  of  the  famous  “  Sugar-loaf”  (the 
Matterhorn  of  Brazil),  to  the  roughness  of  whose  granite 
surface  my  gashed  fingers  still  bear  woeful  testimony. 

As  yet,  even  in  this  land  of  early  rising,  the  great  city  is 
very  silent  and  unpeopled  ;  but  amid  the  universal  stillnc-s 
there  is  an  appearance  of  bustle  in  one  s[)ot  —  the  strip  of 
neutral  groutid  lying  between  the  harbor  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  Rua  Direita,  the  Oxford  Street  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I 
insUintly  recollect  the  where.abouts  of  the  great  market,  and 
recollect,  too,  that  1  have  hitherto  given  it  only  a  hasty 
glance  in  passing,  and  that  now  is  the  time  to  atone  for  my 
neglect.  No  sooner  said  than  dontf ;  I  descentl  the  Castle 
Hill  by  a  series  of  flying  leaps  from  point  to  point,  to  the 
manifest  amusement  of  the  mulatto  washerwomen  who  are 
drying  their  linen  upon  the  surrounding  bushes,  traverse  a 
net-work  of  narrow,  dingy,  ill-paved  alleys,  the  very  sight 
of  which  carries  me  back  at  once  to  D.ima.scus  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  emerge  upon  the  broad  white  wilderness  of  the 
Largo  do  Paco,  with  the  tall  candelabra-hke  towers  of  the 
great  church  on  my  left,  the  loim  low  front  of  the  quiet 
little  palace  on  my  right,  and  in  the  foreground  a  handful 
of  soldiers  on  parade,  black  men  and  white,  men  alternating 
in  the  ranks  like  a  half-fini.shed  game  of  chess. 

Abutting  u{)on  tile  further  corner  of  the  s<juare  is  a  deep 
quadrangular  basin,  forming  one  of  three  great  landing- 
places  of  the  town  ;  and  along  two  sides  of  this  basin  runs 
a  huge  vaulted  piazza,  the  lows  of  stalks  in  front  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  Babel  of  mingled  sounds  which  is  already 
issuing  from  within,  proclaim  it  to  be  the  great  public  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  capital.  Halting  at  the  corner,  1  take  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  panorama ;  and  am  fain  to  confess  to 
myself  that,  despite  my  previous  admiration  of  the  Stam- 
boul  bazaar  at  Constantinople,  the  Arab  market  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  the  “  Goslinni  Dvor  ”  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  tableau 
•  now^  before  me  may  safely  bear  comparison  with  either. 
Fruits  such  as  Covent  Garden  never  dreamed  of — pyra¬ 
mids  of  fresh  fish,  glittering  like  silver  in  the  broadening 
sunshine  —  live  stock  in  all  gradations,  from  the  bristly 
forest-hog  to  the  rainbow-plumaged  toucan  —  a  ceaseless 
clatter  of  sticks  and  baskets,  an  incessant  buzz  of  chaffer¬ 
ing  in  halt  the  tongues  of  Europe  —  human  curiosities  of 
every  complexion,  from  the  delicate  mezzo-tinto  of  a  round 
of  buttered  toast  to  the  glossy  undiluted  blackness  of  a 
newly-cleaned  boot,  and  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  cos- 
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tume,  from  a  frilled  shirt  to  nothing  at  all  —  and,  in  the 
background,  the  clear  glassy  water,  and  the  tall  slender 
palms  of  the  Isle  of  Cobras,  such  is  the  mi*  en  nceiie. 

Having  taken  in  the  general  etrect  of  the  great  niedlev, 
I  begin  to  survey  it  in  detail.  To  my  right  lies  a  broaj 
flat  board  heaped  with  the  daintiest  of  native  fi>h  ;  the  luj. 
cious  “  camarao,”  or  giant  prawn,  longer  and  thicker  than 
a  man’s  middle  finger ;  the  tasty  flat-fish,  slip])ing  over  each 
other  like  packs  of  cards  ;  the  leathern  “  bacalhao”  (sniuked 
salt  fish),  looking  very  much  like  a  rolled-uj)  copy-l)ook ; 
the  square- headed  turbot,  and  the  jolly  corpulent  garoupa,  a 
true  alderman  of  the  sea.  But  among  all  ihe.«e,  like  a  pri. 
vateer  amid  a  convoy  of  merchantmen,  figure  fonnidablv 
the  forked  tail,  the  under-hung  jaw,  the  huge  dagger-liki 
back-fill,  of  my  ohl  acipiaintance  the  shark.  Young  shark 
is  a  delicacy  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  so,  apparently, 
thinks  the  portly  Hrazilian  housekeeper  tit  my  elbow  (with 
a  bunch  of  keys  at  her  girdle  which  might  have  suited 
Bluebeard  himself)  who  is  chaffering  keenly  for  the  ill- 
omened  fish,  which  she  at  length  succeeds  in  obtaining  — 
amid  terrible  protestations  and  appeals  to  the  saints  on  the 
part  of  the  salesman — at  little  more  than  twenty  live  per 
cent  above  its  market  value.  As  her  little  black  henchinan 
marches  off  with  his  prize,  1  bethink  myself  of  the  old  West 
Indian  story  of  the  negro  who,  being  reproved  for  break- 
fa-ting  upon  such  a  notorious  feeder  on  dead  bodies  as  the 
Jamaica  land-crab,  answered  with  a  grin,  *•  Ah,  massa ! 
land-crab  eat  black  man  —  nebber  mind,  black  man  eat 
he  !  ” 

To  my  left,  again,  sprawls  a  stalwart  negro  boatman, 
with  his  bare  and  brawny  limbs  lazily  outstretclud  in  the 
sunshine,  drinking  off  the  smoking  coffee  which  has  just 
been  poured  out  for  him  by  a  shrivdled  old  mulatto  woman 
who  is  sitting  over  a  file  of  cracked  cups,  and  a  battered 
metal  coffee-pot,  at  the  corner  of  the  piazza.  In  the  black's 
half-shut  eyes,  and  the  intense  relish  with  which  he  smacks 
his  blubber  lips  over  the  thick  black  decoction,  you  may 
read  the  fulness  of  enjoyment  after  labor.  He  has  been  up 
all  night,  ferrying  off  p.assengers  to  that  big  steamer  yonder 
behind  the  island,  which  will  sail  for  England  in  aiiotlier 
hour;  and  he  is  now  taking  his  morning  ccifee  previous  to 
lying  down  for  a  good  long  nap  on  the  warm,  smooth  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  ipiay. 

Farther  on,  as  I  penetrate  deeper  into  the  chaos,  appears 
a  goodly  store  of  native  vegetables,  whose  very  names  are 
strange  to  a  European  ear ;  the  plump  smooth-cheeked 
abacato,  looking  like  a  pear  and  tasting  like  a  vanilla  ice ; 
the  delicious  diabo,  a  cross  between  artichoke  and  vege¬ 
table  marrow,  meriting  a  better  name  than  its  Bra¬ 
zilian  one,  which  means,  literally,  “devil;”  the  huge- 
knobby  yam,  wearing  a  shillelah-like  appearance,  which 
draws  a  grin  of  friendly  recognition  from  a  passing  Irish¬ 
man  ;  the  mamao,  a  kind  of  expurgated  ginger,  with  all  the 
richness  and  none  of  the  burning  strength ;  and  others  be¬ 
sides,  too  many  to  name.  Mingled  with  these  are  numbers 
of  old  acquaintances  —  the  furry  cocoa-nut,  the  round- 
waistcoated  melon,  the  red-coated  tomato,  the  sleek  Tan¬ 
gerine  orange,  the  writhing  cucumber,  and  the  odorou- 
garlic — a  catalogue  that  might  have  tasked  Homer  hin;- 
self.  For  these  there  is  a  brisk  demand;  and  the  whirl 
black  faces  ami  white  jackets,  gaping  bags  and  huge  tub-like 
baskets,  together  with  the  shrill  cackle  of  bargaining  that 
resounds  on  every  side,  are  enough  to  make  one’s  head 
reel.  To  the  right,  two  basket-bearers  have  just  come  into 
collision  and  upset  their  loads,  the  vegetables  rolling  oil  in 
every  direction  with  an  eager,  joyful  alacrity,  as  if  rejoic¬ 
ing  at  their  escape,  while  the  injured  Sambos  shriek  ami 
caper  amid  the  ruin  like  a  couple  of  lunatic  sweeps.  To 
the  left,  an  old  woman  and  her  stall  capsize  simultaneously, 
and  the  poor  creature  squeals  piteously  beneath  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  yams  and  water-melons,  amid  roars  of  laughter 
from  the  unsympathetic  bystanders.  Ixiudcr  and  louder 
grows  the  uproar,  as  fresh  arrivals  pour  in  every  minute , 
till,  at  length,  finding  myself  in  constant  peril  of  being 
struck  deaf  and  crushed  to  pieces  at  one  and  ihe  same  in» 
nient,  I  am  fain  to  beat  a  retreat  to  the  other  side  of  the 
market 
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But  in  this  ease,  as  in  most  others  of  the  kind,  it  is  out 
oflhe  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  I  have  barely  changed  my 
place,  when  1  become  aware  that  the  din  and  shouting  of 
the  human  occupants  .are  suddenly  reinforced  by  a  mingled 
clamor  of  screaming,  chattering,  grunting,  cackling,  and 
howling,  as  though  all  the  menageries  upon  earth  had 
broken  loose  at  once.  I  have  camped  in  a  troftical  forest 
too  often  not  to  recognize  instantaneously  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  music  ;  and  the  different  choristers,  when  I 
have  time  to  inspect  them,  make  a  very  picturesiiue  show. 
Here  is  a  very  woebegone-looking  “  lion  monkey,”  blending 
hb  plaintive  little  pipe  with  the  deeper  howl  of  his  gaunt, 
black,  long-armed  neighbor.  Overhead,  a  row  of  parro- 
quets  are  screeching  and  chattering,  as  only  Brazilian  par- 
roquets  can  .screech  and  chatter ;  while  three  or  four  big, 
serious-looking  gray  jiarrots,  in  a  separate  cage  hard  by, 
are  watching  them  with  an  air  of  grave  disapproval,  and 
ever  and  anon  interpolating  a  deep,  hoarse  scream,  as  if  in 
protest  against  the  misbehavior  of  their  congeners.  A 
little  further  on,  a  colony  of  ducks,  indignant  at  seeing  the 
turkeys  next  door  fed  before  them,  are  remonstrating  with 
a  loudness  and  fluency  worthy  of  a  Hyde  Park  meeting; 
while  the  deep  grunts  of  a  patriarchal  “  porco  do  mato,”  or 
wild  pig,  whose  small,  deep-set,  cunning  eye  looks  sideways 
at  me  through  a  forest  of  black  bristles,  form  a  bass  to  their 
clamorous  treble.  Far  away  at  the  end  of  the  line,  a  group 
of  nmgnificent  toucans,  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  gor- 
o«ous  plumage,  sit  in  stern  silence,  like  the  doomed  sena¬ 
tors  of  Koine  amid  the  army  of  Brennus  —  awaiting  death 
with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  For  in  this  land 
of  strange  dishes,  where  monkey-soup  replaces  julienne,  and 
where  parrots  are  made  into  pies  instead  of  pets,  neither 
fur  nor  feathers  can  long  remain  unscathed. 

If  there  are  fewer  purchasers  on  this  .>iide  of  the  market, 
there  are  more  spectators  ;  and  the  blending  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  is  in  itself  a  sufliciently  curious  sight.  Lean,  volu¬ 
ble  Frenchmen,  sallow  Spaniards,  and  lithe,  black-haired 
Portuguese;  guant,  high-cheeked,  keen-eyed  Yankees; 
brawny  English  sailors,  looking  around  them  with  that  air 
of  grand,  indulgent  contempt  characteristic  of  the  true 
Briton  when  among  those  unfortunates  whom  an  inscru¬ 
table  Providence  has  condemned  to  be  foreigners ;  and, 
every  here  and  there,  a  sturdy,  fresh-colored,  helpful  look¬ 
ing  man  with  the  light  hair  and  clear  blue  eye  of  the 
Fatherland  —  one  of  those  firm,  patient,  indomitable  fel¬ 
lows  who  are  silently  transforming  the  interior  of  Brazil,* 
and  annexing  large  tracts  of  uncleared  forest,  with  the 
same  vigor  ami  dexterity  wherewith  their  great  leader  re¬ 
moved  Ids  neighbor’s  landmark  two  years  ago. 

As  the  morning  wears  on,  other  habitues  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  :  sallow,  nerveless  men  in  white  tunics,  looking  very 
much  like  cigars  wrapped  in  paper;  pudding-faced  boys, 
struck  with  temporary  paralysis  by  the  tightness  of  their 
unmentionables ;  fat  officers,  whose  projecting  swords  are 
suggestive  of  a  skewer  run  through  an  over-boiled  turkey  ; 
fashionable  belles  blossoming  into  the  extreme  plainness 
of  youth,  and  portly  matrons  rife  with  all  the  mature  ugli¬ 
ness  of  middle  age.  In  moving  aside  to  let  the  throng 
pas.s,  I  come  suddenly  upon  a  knot  of  mulatto  coster- mongers 
with  their  baskets  beside  them,  breakfasting  in  common 
from  a  huge  bowl  of  black  beans,  the  cost  of  the  meal  being 
chalked  upon  a  little  slate  which  hangs  above  the  board. 
The  sight  naturally  reminds  me  of  my  own  bre.akfast, 
ud,  referring  to  my  w.atch,  I  am  amazed  to  fiml  that  it 
is  already  p.ast  nine  o’clock,  and  not  at  all  amazed  to  find 
that  I  am  getting  very  hungry. 

“  Pick  me  out  something  good,  for  I’ve  got  a  horse’s  ap¬ 
petite  this  morning,”  remark  1,  half  an  hour  later,  to  the 
•mart  little  Londoner  whom  I  have  chosen  from  the  hotel 
staff  as  my  especial  attendant. 

“  Well,  then,  sir,”  responds  the  expatriated  Sam  Weller, 
•eizing  this  tempting  chance  of  a  bon-mot,  “  ain’t  my  givin’ 
Jon  this  ’ere  bill  o’  fare  somethin’  like  puttin’  the  carte 
dbre  the  ’orse  ?  ” 

‘  la  Juis  da  Fom  alone,  tbvn  aro  no  fewer  than  fourteen  thonaand  Oer- 
^  wlODiaU;  and  l^Btropolia  (the  Balmoral  of  Btaiil)  ii  literally  peopled 
aUatham. 
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It  is  a  common  ndstake  of  persons  not  accustomed  to 
write  books,  that  when  they  publish  the  “  Memoirs  ”  of  a 
departed  friend,  or  “  Kecollcctions  ”  describing  their  own 
life,  they  dilate  upon  what  is  either  of  small  importance  or 
a  subject  on  which  they  are  incompetent  to  judge,  and  slur 
over  other  matters  which  have  a  considerable  interest.  If 
Lady  Clementina  Davies,  in  her  amusing  “  Recollections 
of  Society,”  had  stuck  to  the  topic  of  fashion,  she  would 
have  given  us  a  most  .agreeable  if  ephemeral  volume, 
whereas  since  she  has  also  favored  us  with  her  views  u|jon 
politics,  and  narrations  of  public  events  which  have  lieen 
already  described  by  other  pens,  she  has  given  us  two,  of 
which  one  is  one  too  many.  Her  ladyshiji,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  her  rather  abstruse  genealogy,  was  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Maurice  Drummond,  the  youngest  son  of  James, 
third  Earl,  Duke  of  Alelfort.  The  earls  were  created  by 
James  II.  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  at  St.  Germain ;  and  after  his  abdication  (in  KiOa), 
when  he  had  still  less,  he  seems  to  h.ave  created  the  dukes. 
But  notwithstanding  these  somewhat  shaky  antecedents, 
the  title  of  earl  was  confirmed  by  the  British  Parliament 
to  the  Drummond  ftimily  in  1853,  in  the  person  of  our  au¬ 
thoress’s  brother,  wh  le  she  herself  was  permitted  by  royal 
mandate  to  be  calleil  Lady  Clementina.  Her  ladyship  was 
born  in  the  chateau  of  St.  Germain,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  first  F'rench  Republic,  and  in  one  of  a  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  which  her  family  had  occupied  in  that  palace  for  a 
hundred  years.  ”  The  coverlet  on  my  grandmother’s  bed 
was,  I  remember,  of  splendid  red  brocade,  embroidered 
most  richly  in  gold  with  the  royal  arms  of  Flngland  ;  for 
it  had  served  as  the  covering  of  the  horse  on  which  Prince 
Charles  Edward  rode  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  ;  and  I  may 
here  mention,  as  a  curious  fact,  th.at  that  unfortunate  prince 
wore  on  that  occasion  the  Drummond,  and  not  the  Stuart 
tartan.”  In  the  pentangular  fosse  were  many  fine  carp, 
tame,  and  so  old,  that  one  hore  in  his  gills  a  silver  ring 
which  proved  him  to  be  over  two  hundred  years  of  age;  for 
these  rings  were  inscribed  with  the  date  of  insertion,  as 
well  as  with  the  name  of  the  particular  courtier  who  had 
pl.aced  them  on  the  fish. 

In  1800,  the  family  removed  to  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  where  our  authoress  was  put  to 
school.  While  there,  she  saw  Sir  Humphry  Davy  en¬ 
throned  by  some  admiring  ladies,  and  a  laurel  crown  ]ilaced 
on  his  head  by  Mrs.  Aprcece,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 
At  fifteen  years  ohU  Laily  Clementina  began  to  go  “  into 
society,”  .and  commenced  with  visiting,  in  company  with 
her  brother,  the  Comte  d’Artois,  then  resident  at  Holyrood. 
He  was  at  that  time  surrounded  by  quite  a  little  court  of 
French  emiyre.*,  but  had  little  taste  for  enjoyment,  since 
he  had  so  lately  lost  “  Madame  de  .Polastron,  the  one 
woman  he  had  loved  so  well,  that  by  the  side  of  her  death¬ 
bed  he  declared  to  her  confessor  that  she  should  never 
have  a  successor  in  his  affections.”  Edinburgh  had  other 
materials  for  gayety  at  that  time,  however,  more,  native 
than  French  princes.  C.atalani,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  and  John  Kemble,  were  all  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
north  at  that  period,  and  with  the  two  last  our  author¬ 
ess  and  her  family  were  well  acquainted.  “  My  father, 
who  had  acted  with  Marie  Antoinette  at  Trianon  ”  (how 
wide  a  gap  of  years  is  bridged  over  in  that  fact !),  “  was 
charmed  with  them  ;  ”  and  the  more  so  because  they  spoke 
the  F'rench  tongue  in  great  perfection.  When  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  acted,  every  box  and  seat  at  the  theatre  was  of  course 
secured  long  beforehand  ;  but,  even  with  that  precaution, 
our  young  lady  nearly  missed  the  treat,  on  account  of  the 
deep  snow  which  made  all  wheeled  conveyances  useless.  ,A 
sedan-chair  was  indeed  with  difficulty  procured,  but  with 
only  one  available  porter;  and  had  not  her  own  cousin  kindly 
supplied  the  place  of  his  fellow,  she  would  have  had  to 
stay  at  home.  “  As  we  entered  the  theatre  the  first  piece 
was  just  beginning,  and  it  was  ‘  The  Gamester,’  with  Mrs. 
Sidtlons  as  the  heroine.  Previously,  when  I  had  met  her 
at  the  house  of  Lady  Drummond,  1  had  thought  her  any- 
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thin^  but  young,  and  much  too  stout  to  be  elegant,  althoiigli 
nothing  could  deprive  her  of  that  inimitable  grace,  that 
easy  poic,  the  idea  of  which  is  best  portrayed  in  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  celebrated  picture  of  her  as  ‘The  Tragic  Muse.’ 
But  when  I  saw  her  on  the  stage,  I  forgot  her  age,  I  forgot 
her  size,  I  forgot  even  that  the  hero  of  the  piece  in  which 
she  was  acting  was  her  own  son,  Henry  Siddons.  Spell¬ 
bound,  I  watched  her  every  movement,  and  the  only  thing 
real  to  me  seemed  the  agonizing  drama  which  was  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  stage  ;  and  when  at  last  the  gamester  was 
carried  in  apparently  lifeless,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Mrs. 
Beverley,  in  an  attitude  of  terror,  of  which  no  words  can 
convey  an  idea,  fell  down  on  her  knees  before  him,  then 
felt  for  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  at  last,  with  one  pierc¬ 
ing  shriek,  exclaimed,  ‘  He  is  dead  I  ’  I  screameil  too.” 

Sixty  years  .ago,  our  authoress  made  her  ilelmi  on  the 
18th  of  January  at  what  was  called  “the  Queen’s  Assem¬ 
bly,”  and  when  Laily  Buchan  was  the  representative  of 
her  Majesty.  Her  viceregal  husband  used  to  boast  that 
he  was  the  ohle.st  man  in  the  town,  “  for  I  never  sleep  more 
than  five  hours,  and  1  have  never  had  one  hour’s  illness  ; 
and  when  I  calculate  the  time  most  people  S|)end  in  sleep¬ 
ing  and  Ixung  ill,  the  balance  makes  me  a  centenarian  at 
least.”  About  the  same  period,  Walter  Scott  taught  her 
to  play  chess,  “  Never  can  I  forget  his  kind  but  somewhat 
heavy-featured  countenance,  nor  the  sound  of  his  friendly 
voice  with  its  broad  Scotch  accent.”  At  that  time  society 
in  Edinburgh  must  have  been  rather  used  to  “  shocks,”  for 
we  have  a  detailed  account  of  how  a  widower  ran  away 
with  his  friend’s  wife,  because  she  reminded  him  so  of  his 
own  dear  departed  ;  and  how  a  lady  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  with  the  connivance  of  a  Scotch  peer,  was  within 
a  hairbreadth  of  marrying  a  billiard-marker.  The  wedding- 
dresses  wer<!  all  bought,  and  the  bridesmaids  (herself 
among  the  number)  all  selected,  when  .somebody  (who  for¬ 
tunately  played  billiards)  recognized  in  the  accomplished 
Mr.  Beauclerc  a  professional  “  marker  ”  in  Regent  Street, 
whose  real  n.amc  was  (.dark.  This  man  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  Edinburgb  society  by  the  Lord  Fife  of  that 
period,  and  she  was  naturally  outraged  by  the  occurrence ; 
but  instead  of  an  apology,  his  lordship  had  nothing  to 
express  but  regret  that  the  aflair  had  not  gone  further. 
“  What  a  pity,  Bruce,  that  you  were,  as  you  say,  only  just 
in  time  !  What  a  pity  1  )Vhat  a  pity!  Why,  you  know 
that  he  is  really  a  most  agreeable  fellow,  and  money  was 
all  he  wanted.  Nay,  he  is  so  very  superior  to  other  bill- 
iard-markers,  that  in  London  he  always  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  ‘  Beau  ’  Clark,  and  you  yourself,  Bruce,  used  to  ad¬ 
mire  him  and  his  curls  very  much.  Poor  fellow!  lam 
very  sorr^  for  bis  disappointment  —  very  sorry  !  ” 

lx)rd  hi'e,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  queerest  speci¬ 
men  among  our  authoress’  portraits  of  the  nobility ;  and, 
indeed,  if  it  was  not  that  her  recollections  go  so  very  far  back 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law  of  libel,  we  should  al¬ 
most  fancy  that  the  habit  she  borrows  from  Messrs.  Pyke 
and  Pluck  in  “Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  of  calling  her  charac¬ 
ters  the  Earl  of  H - or  the  Duke  of  B - instead  of  by 

their  fdll  titles,  is  used  in  order  to  evade  it. 

In  1814,  Scotch  reels  and  country-danccs  were  still  in 
fashion  at  Almack’s,  the  regulations  of  which  establish¬ 
ment  were  so  entirely  after  those  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  chanced  to  come 
one  night  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  —  the  latest  hour  per¬ 
mitted  to  visitors —  he  was  refused  admission  to  the  ball¬ 
room.  In  the  same  year  our  authoress  describes  the  bal¬ 
let  at  the  Opera  as  so  Httle  exaggerated  in  its  style  that  it 
would  have  offered  no  very  extraordinary  spectacle  in  a 
drawing-room,  while  the  dresses  worn  by  the  performers 
Were  “  nearly  down  to  their  ankles.”  Lord  Byron,  we  are 
told,  was  at  this  time  very  popular,  handsome,  and  melan¬ 
choly-looking,  but  so  shy  and  retiring  (probably  on  account 
of  his  lameness),  that  he  could  never  be  got  to  move  from 
the  side  of  a  room  where  he  had  once  taken  up  a  position. 
The  ladies  adored  him  —  though  it  was  before  the  time 
that  “  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  drowned  herself  —  unsuccess¬ 
fully  —  for  his  sake  ”  —  and  he  reciprocated  their  attach¬ 
ment.  Yet,  their  style  of  dress  was  not  calculated  to  set 


off  their  natural  charms  :  it  was  their  custom  to  wear  three 
large  white  feathers,  such  as  we  now  see  only  on  illumina¬ 
tion  nights  in  gas,  “  a  Prince  of  Wales’  plume,  on  their 
heads ;  ”  so  that  it  was  no  proof  of  madness  that  poor 
George  HI.  when  his  reason  began  to  totter,  should  have 
adilressed  his  andience  at  the  0|)ening  of  ParHainent  as 
“  My  Lords  and  Peacocks.”  The  Duchess  of  Mellbrt 
grandmother  to  L.aily  Clementina,  must  have  olfvied  a 
stranger  appearance  than  even  the  rest  of  her  sex,  for  she 
persisted  in  wearing,  at  eisthty-eight,  the  fashions  of  her 
youth,  which  were  those  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

When  Louis  XVIH.  was  installed  in  the  Tuileries,  the 
Mellbrt  family  returned  to  Paris,  which  to  onr  authoress 
seemed  “  like  fairy-land”  —  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  a  rather  material  sort.  There  she  beheld  the  ihirquis 
d’lvry  presiding  over  the  roulette-table,  which  f/oi-mtmtnl 
had  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  Talleyrand,  her  father's  friend, 
putting  handful  after  handful  of  gohl  and  notes  upon  it, 
without  the  slightest  change  of  feature  whether  he  won  or 
lost.  This  roulette-table  was  conveyed  from  house  to 
house,  and  many  ladies  gambled  as  high  as  the  men. 
Count  d’Orsay  —  Jeune  Cnpidon,  .as  Byron  called  him  — 
was  then  but  nineteen,  and  in  the  height  of  his  beauty;  and 
his  sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  was  “  the  most 
lovely  woman  I  ever  saw;  very  like  le  lunu  d’Orsaij,  her 
father.”  At  Malmaison,  the  residence  of  Josephine,  Lady 
Clementina  was  a  favored  sister.  Though  no  longer  young, 
the  ex-wife  of  the  ex-emj)eror  was  “  still  preeminently 
graceful,  and  her  pliant,  though  not  tall  figure  showed  to 
advantage  in  a  white  dress,  magnificently  embroidered  in 
bright  colors,  that  assorted  well  with  her  dark  hair,  worn 
low  on  the  forehead,  and  with  the  fine  eyes  of  deep  violet 
hue,  by  which  her  expressive  face  was  illuuiined.  1  also 
remember”  (this  is  a  charming  bit  of  unconscious  self- 
revelation)  “  the  room  in  which  I  saw  her.  It  was  hung 
with  crimson  cloth  and  gold,  and  every  fauteuil  ami  sofa  in 
it  was  ornamented  with  large  ivory-balls  —  a  very  effective 
style  of  ornament,  and  one  which  struck  me  very  inueh.” 

However,  notwithstanding  its  attractions,  our  authoress 
did  not  confine  her  attention  to  the  furniture.  “  One  room 
at  Malmaison  was  especially  consecrated  by  Josephine  to 
the  memories  of  hapfiy  days  passed  there  by  Najiolcon  in 
the  time  before  his  divorce  from  her.  It  was  a  room  then 
used  by  him  as  a  study,  whenever  the  cares  of  war  and 
politics  permitted  him  to  seek  a  temporary  rest  in  her  soci¬ 
ety  in  that  charming  retreat ;  and  when  she  was  left  there 
alone  to  mourn  their  separation,  she  would  allow  nobody  to 
occupy  this  room  but  herself.  In  it  lay  the  pen  last  used 
there  by  the  emperor,  which  the  ink  h.ad  long  since  cor- 
rodeil ;  on  a  table  lay  the  map  he  had  last  studied  there, 
the  line  of  march  tracked  out  in  which  ha<l  long  since 
taught  Europe  to  feel  the  power  of  his  tactics;  and  on  the 
wall  hung  a  glass  case  in  which  some  of  his  hair  was 
arranged  in  ornamental  or  symbolic  form.  It  was  so  long 
since  that  hair  had  grown  on  his  head,  that  the  sight  of  it 
must  have  carried  b.ack  Josephine’s  memory  to  the  time 
when  she,  the  widowed  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais,  deter¬ 
mined  on  marrying  its  owner,  the  young  soldier  of  fortune, 
with  nothing  but  ‘  his  love,  and  his  sword,  and  his  cloak 
to  offer  her.’  Such  a  sanctuary,  indeed,  was  this  chaniiaT 
at  Malmaison  to  the  ex-empress,  that  she  would  not  allow 
any  hand  but  her  own  to  dust  or  move  the  objects  in  it, 
which  had  been  consecrated,  as  she  deemed,  by  the  touch 
of  the  husband  who  had  sacrificed  her  to  his  ambition,  and 
in  so  doing  had  lost  the  guiding  star,  the  guardian  angel 
of  his  life.” 

When  the  Bourbons  fled  from  France,  Queen  Ilortensc 
did  the  honors  for  Napoleon,  in  default  of  Marie  Louise, 
who  never  stirred  to  welcome  him,  though  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  to  her  his  intention  of  making  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Paris  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  their 
son's  birth :  and  this  lady  was  very  gracious  to  Lady  Clem¬ 
entina,  notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  the  Bourbons. 
She  sent  for  her  to  the  Tuileries,  and  while  in  audience 
with  her,  “  We  heard  the  sound  of  a  hand-bell  impatiently 
ringing.  Queen  Hortense  rose. 

“  ‘  It  is  necessary,’  said  she,  *  that  we  pass  into  the  next 
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fooiii.  You  will  find  somebody  there  who  desires  to  speak 

to  you*’  ... 

«  Tliis  mode  of  summoning  us  by  ringing,  so  roused  my 
indr'iiation,  that  it  restored  my  courage,  and  yet  I  knew  that 
it  was  an  ordinary  custom  of  Honaiiarte  to  use  this  method  of 
callin"  the  members  of  his  family.  ...  I  ro.se.  1  followed 
the  queen,  and  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  With 
his  usual  impetuosity  he  advanced  towards  me,  and  with¬ 
out  making  the  least  salutation  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  conducted  me  to  an  arm-chair. 

“  *  .Sit  down,’  said  he  to  me. 

“  'I'hen,  instead  of  seating  himself  also,  he  walked  away 
with  rapid  strides  to  the  end  of  the  salon.  When  he  came 
back,  he  said :  ‘  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you, 
Madame.  You  are  as  pretty  as  ever.’ 

“  ‘  But,  sire,’  said  the  queen,  ‘  Madame  is  of  my  age.’ 

‘*  This  interruption  was  singular,  for  the  queen  was  five 
or  six  years  older  than  myself;  but  I  replied  only  by  con¬ 
gratulating  the  emperor  on  the  excellent  health  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoy’. 

“  ‘  And  have  you  no  congratulations  to  offer  to  me  on 
my  return  V  ’  asked  he. 

“  This  repartee,  and,  above  all,  the  look  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  confounded  me.  Bonaparte  perceived  this,  and  I 
continued  :  ‘  Well,  Madame,  was  Louis  XVIII.  very  g.al-  j 
bnt  ?  ”  1 

“  1  gathered  up  all  my  courage,  and  replied :  ‘  I  know 
nothing  on  that  point,  sire ;  but  I  can  assure  your  Majesty 
that  he  never  abused  the  superior  privileges  of  his  rank  to 
torment  a  woman  admitted  to  his  presence.’ 

“  ‘  Ah !  1  have  vexed  you,’  he  exclaimed,  laughing.  ‘  So 
much  the  better  ;  that  will  avenge  me  a  little  for  what  you 
have  done  against  me,  notwithstanding  that  neither  you 
nor  yours  had  any  subject  of  complaint  against  me.’ 

’’  Neither  have  I  ever  uttered  a  complaint  of  your  Maj¬ 
esty.’ 

"  ‘  No  ;  but  you  have  intrigueil,  caballed,  plotted,  con¬ 
spired  with  people  of  every  color  —  emigrants,  ideologists, 
republicans.  See  the  fine  service  you  have  rendered  to 
France  1  for,  at  last,  in  spite  of  you,  here  am  I  come  back, 
and  for  a  long  time  I  hope.’  ” 

This  strange  interview  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour;  Bonaparte  on  that  day  wore  a  green  uniform  ;  “  the 
same,  1  was  assured,  he  afterwards  wore  at  Waterloo,  and 
subsequently  at  St.  Helena,  although  by  that  time  old  and 
ragged.  In  the  morning,  he  had  been  reviewing  troops  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  :  his  coat,  his  hat,  and  his  boots  were 

still  dusty . But  in  vain  did  1  seek  in  his  eyes  that 

fiery  and  piercing  glance  which  formerly  illumined  them. 
He  stoojied  more  than  he  used  to  do ;  his  head  was  bent 
towards  his  chest ;  his  complexion  was  sallow,  his  counte¬ 
nance  sad  and  dreamy ;  and  his  little  hat  crushed  down 
almost  to  the  eyes,  increased  their  melancholy  expression. 
His  movements  were  still  brusque,  but  by  habit,  and  not 
by  hot  impetuosity  as  formerly.” 

On  the  second  Kestoration,  our  authoress,  of  course,  wel¬ 
comes  her  old  friends  again  ;  hut  anything  duller  than  the 
Bourbons,  in  the  way  of  social  acijuaintances,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  imagine.  The  pedantic  conversation  of  the  old  king 
must  have  been  wof  ul.  and  yet  he  had  the  temerity  to  poke 
fun,  or  what  he  considered  to  be  fun,  at  Talleyrand.  He 
did  not  (as  we  may  well  imagine)  much  like  that  prince, 
and  bis  humor  was  to  attack  him  about  his  wife,  who,  it 
was  well  known,  lived  apart  from  him,  and  often  threatened 
him  with  her  return,  unless  he  sent  her  whatever  sums  of 
money  she  might  require.  Talleyrand  had  come  to  the  pal¬ 
ace  to  request  leave  of  absence  from  Paris,  and  the  king  in 
merry  mood  observeil :  “  It  is,  I  suppose,  because  your  wife 
is  coming  to  town,  that  you  wish  to  leave  it  V  ”  'The  royal 
laugh  was,  of  course,  echoed  by  the  courtiers ,  hut  when  it 
ceased,  Talleyrand  replied  :  “  Y es,  sire,  it  is  my  20th  of 
March !  ”  —  an  allusion  to  the  king’s  own  flight  —  carica¬ 
tured  at  the  time  by  a  flock  of  geese  waildling  out  of  the 
Tuileries,  while  the  eagles  were  flying  in  —  that  annoyed 
his  Majesty  excessively. 

About  this  period,  funeral  von  Graven,  who  had  fought 
at  Waterloo,  told  Lady  Clementina  two  very  curious  sto¬ 


ries,  one  of  his  commander,  Bliicher,  and  one  about  him¬ 
self.  “  When  the  special  messengers  arrived  to  inform 
Bliicher  that  Napoleon  h.ad  escaped  from  Elba,  and  that 
his  services  would  be  immediately  required  in  the  field, 
they  were  astonished  to  find  him  literally  running  round 
and  round  a  large  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
with  sawdust,  and  in  which  he  had  immured  himself,  un¬ 
der  the  delusion  that  he  was  an  elephant.  For  the  time, 
it  w.as  feared  that  Bliicher  was  hojielessly’  insane,  or  that 
he  was  so  far  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  that  his  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  in  the  anticipated  campaign  would  be  im¬ 
possible  ;  but  when  the  urgent  news  was  brought  him,  he 
at  once  recovered  himself,  and  proceeded  to  give  his  advice 
in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  mind,  the  tone  of  which  was 
thus,  as  by  a  sudden  shock,  restored  to  him.” 

The  second  story,  though  not  of  such  public  interest,  was 
even  stranger.  The  general  and  a  brother-officer  had  been 
ordered  during  the  recent  campaign  to  approach  the  battle¬ 
field  with  their  respective  troops,  the  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left ;  after  a  long  day’s  march,  the  former 
halted  his  men  in  a  church,  where  they  found  beds  of  straw 
but  lately  vacated,  and  other  indications  that  showed  the 
enemy  were  nearer  than  had  been  expected.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  lay  down  to  rest.  At  dawn  of  day,  however,  the 
general  awoke,  and  found  the  friend  from  whom  he  had 
parted  the  previous  morning  standing  by  his  side.  Great 
was  his  surprise,  but  still  greater  when  the  latter  thus 
atldressed  him :  “  Do  ml  follow  orders ;  do  not  proceed 
on  your  present  route,  for  the  French  have  already  got 
possession  of  it,  and  are  lying  in  wait  for  your  approach.” 
Then  the  figure  vanished ;  but  so  impressed  was  Von 
Graven  by  its  warning,  that  he  took  quite  a  different  route 
than  he  had  designed,  and  thereby  reached  the  allies  in 
safety.  His  friend  had  been  killed  at  the  precise  period 
when  his  spirit  (uniform  and  all)  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
almost  all  his  men  had  been  massacred.  Lady  Clementina, 
who  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  is  no  doubt  by 
nature  credulous ;  but  still,  here  is  a  ghost-story  of  her 
own,  which,  since  she  tells  it  with  all  the  appearance  of 
bona  fide.H,  is  worth  relation. 

At  a  ball  at  Chepstow,  long  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Davies,  her  husband  and  herself  were  quartereil  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  house.  “From  the  ball,  we  did  not  return  till  day¬ 
light.  Our  bedroom  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long 
passage.  The  next  night,  near  twelve  o’clock,  we  were 
awakened  by  the  creaking  sound  of  heavy  boots,  worn,  as 
it  seemed,  by  somebody  walking  up  and  down  this  Titssage. 
The  noise  continued  so  long,  that  at  last  Mr.  Davies  opened 
the  door,  to  look  out  and  see  who  it  was  that  made  it. 
For  a  moment,  the  footsteps  ceased;  nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Davies  asked  angrily  who  it  was  that  had  made 
so  much  disturbance  ;  but  he  received  no  answer  :  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  quite  empty.  My  husband  therefore  closed  the 
tloor ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  marching  up 
I  and  down  began  again,  and  was  all  the  more  intolerable 
I  because,  every  time  the  steps  passed  our  door,  they  seemed 
to  pause  for  a  moment  in  their  heavy,  creaking  tread. 

“  Mr.  Davies  was  determined  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this 
annoyance,  and  to  stop  it ;  and  when  the  next  time  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  heavy  boots  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  he  flung  open  the  door  suddenly,  and  darted 
out  into  the  pas.sage,  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  But 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  ;  no  human  being  was  there  ;  the 
passage  was  still  quite  empty. 

“  There  were  several  candles  in  our  room  ;  Mr.  Davies 
now  lighted  every  one  of  them,  and  set  the  door  wide  open, 
so  that  a  flood  of  light  should  rest  on  the  passage  and 
reveal  the  intruder  if  he  approached  again.  He  watched, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  continued. 
The  heavy  footsteps  passed  and  repassed  the  open  door, 
yet  nothing  was.  visible. 

“  Whether  from  fright  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  to  me 
the  room  seemed  so  much  colder  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  open  door,  that  I  shuddered 
terribly.  1  cannot  describe  the  horrible  sensation  which 
ran  through  me  at  this  unaccountable  noise,  which  con¬ 
tinued  st^ily  without  cessation  all  through  the  niglif. 
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until  daylifiht  came,  and  then  it  ceased.”  At  breakfast 
next  morning  with  her  brother,  the  vicar  of  Chepstow,  he 
confessed  that  many  persons  had  told  him  of  having  been 
annoyed  in  the  same  manner,  when  occupying  the  same 
a|iartment,  adding,  that  there  was  a  tradition  appertaining 
to  tliat  house  to  the  ert’eet,  that  a  great  sportsman  (one  Mr. 
Denison),  who  always  wore  (hick  creaking  boots,  had  been 
robbed  an<l  njurdered  there. 

The  social  and  domestic  stories  which  our  authoress  re¬ 
lates  ai'e  indeed  most  interesting,  and  wouhl  form  e.xcellent 
foundation  for  more  than  one  novel ;  while  an  ex[)erience 
of  her  own  in  relation  to  love-making,  or,  at  all  eventsi,  to 
marriage,  would  “  bring  the  house  down,”  if  playeil  in  its 
integrity  as  a  farce.  Her  hand,  it  recms,  was  snetl  for  in 

Paris  by  one  Baron  von  S - ,  an  Austrian,  with  a  fortune 

of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  an  income  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  a  year — which  nobody  knew  how  he 
came  by.  Still,  that  he  had  it,  was  certain ;  and  though 
“  short,  ugly,  and  middle-ageil,”  he  was  “  encouraged  ”  by 
the  young  lady’s  friends.  Lady  Clementina,  “  in  her  inex¬ 
perience,”  imagined  that  she  could  get  over  all  ditliciiities 
by  marrying  him,  and  leaving  him  at  the  church-door; 
and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  her  father  appears  to  have 
entertained  the  same  sanguine  expectation.  At  all  events, 
when  the  marriage  deeds  were  under  discussion,  he 
addressed  the  husband  that  was  to  be  in  these  astounding 
words :  — 

*•  ‘  Well,  baron,  1  wish  you  now  to  tell  me  what  you  intend 
to  settle  on  my  daughter,  in  case  of  her  dislike  to  live  in 
Germany  with  you  ?  ’ 

“  but  the  baron  replied :  ‘  I  do  not  marry  in  order  to 
live  separate  from  my  wife;  and  therefore  1  should  -not 
think  proper  to  settle  anything  upon  her  if  she  did  not 
choose  to  reside  with  me.’ 

“  My  father,  who  was  very  passionate,  replied  ;  ‘  Do  you 
really  think  my  daughter  would  marry  an  ugly  ape  like 
you,  unless,  if  she  chose,  she  could  live  independently  of 
you  ?  ’ 

“  The  baron  rushed  out  of  the  house  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  a  letter  was  brought  for  my  father.  Ho  was 
fortunately  not  at  home  when  it  was  delivered.  My 
mother  and  I  both  recognized  the  baron’s  handwriting  on 
the  cover ;  dreading  mischief,  she  opened  it,  and  inside  we 
found  a  challenge.” 

'I'liis  little  matter  was,  however,  got  over,  and  the  court¬ 
ship  went  on  as  before,  until  one  evening,  after  cottee,  the 
baron  tells  Lady  Clementina  confidentially  that  she  has  no 
idea  what  a  clever  creature  she  is  aliout  to  marry,  and  then 
proceeds  to  prove  it  by  confessing  that  he  owes  all  his 
wealth  to  an  ingenious  fraud  u[)on  the  French  government. 
This  is  too  much  for  even  a  highly  fashionable  family,  and 
it  is  d}:cided  that  the  baron  must  explain  or  withdraw  his 
pretensions.  But  he  withdrew  himself,  the  very  next 
morning  after  that  inexplicable  confession,  from  Paris,  and 
was  never  s<‘en  again. 

The  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  and  the  birth  of 
his  posthumous  son,  the  present  Comte  de  Chambord,  with 
the  false  hojies  and  predictions  it  excited,  are  described 
with  much  detail  in  these  volumes  ;  but,  as  we  have  hinted, 
these  great  events,  even  with  the  addition  of  her  reflections 
upon  them,  have  not  the  interest  for  us  that  is  {assessed 
by  Lady  Clementina’s  merely  social  recollections.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  read  two  more  humorous 
receipts  for  getting  into  the  best  society  than  are  suggested 

in  the  two  following  anecdotes:  Mrs.  L - ,  of  E - 

Park,  was  always  to  be  seen  everywhere,  no  matter  what 
difKculiy  much  more  c.xalted  personages  ex[>erience<l  in 

fetting  invitations.  She  was  at  the  marriage  of  Paul 
Isterhazy  with  Lady  Sarah  V’iliiers  —  the  prince  who 
dropped  a  bun<lred  pounds’  worih  of  diamonds  from  his 
jewelled  attire  whenever  he  went  to  a  ball — and  saw 
everything,  though  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  noliody 
else  could  see  anything  but  the  person  before  him.  This 
however,  she  contrived  to  do  by  getting  into  the  pulpit.  To 
obtain  an  invitation  to  Lady  Ixmdonderry's  ball  required 
greater  tact.  “  How  did  you  do  it  V  ”  asked  a  friend.  Mrs. 
L - ,  of  E -  Park,  hesitated  considerably  before  an- 
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swering  the  qitestion,  but  at  last  answered  :  “  Well,  I’H 
tell  you.  The  mon  'ng  of  that  ball,  1  sent  her  ladyship 
a  large  van  full  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  ;  and  she  was 
so  delighted  with  them,  that  she  sent  me  back  a  most 
pressing  invitation  to  come  and  see  how  well  my  floweri 
looked  at  night.  My  garden  is  my  life,”  she  i  dded,  “and 
I  never  rob  that  for  anybody;  ”  but  for  twenty -five  pounds 
spent  in  Covent  Garden,  she  found  she  could  he  .asked 
wherever  she  pleased.  A  still  cheaper  method  of  receiv¬ 
ing  good  com|>any  at  one’s  own  table  was  adopted  by  a 
certain  “city  man,”  who  requested  the  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  company’  to  meet  Jlarshal  Soult,  and  that 
of  Mar.'-hal  Soult  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  although 
unaci/niiintefl  with  either  of  them  ;  for  he  knew  that  lioth 
these  illustrious  warriors  were  so  fond  of  “  fighting  their 
battles  o’er  again  ”  with  one  another,  that  they  were  sure 
to  accept.  And  then  he  invited  (leople  to  meet  iLarshal 
Soult  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Of  her  own  relative,  the  V’iscount  de  Melfort,  our  au¬ 
thoress  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  may  perhaps  have  .sug¬ 
gested  to  Thacker.ay  one  of  the  greatest  “  siiiiations  ”  in 
his  “  Vanity  Fair.”  The  viscount  was  in  pri.soii  for  bis 
wife’s  debts,  contracted  before  her  marriage.  He  had,  by 
the  bye.  /our  wives,  all,  as  it  appears,  living  at  once,  and 
was  deeply  attached  to  every  one  of  them  ;  but  this  partic¬ 
ular  wife  was  not  only  in  debt,  which  was  of  less  conse- 
qui  nee,  since  he  was  paying  for  it  in  per.-on,  but  very  ill 
and  melancholy,  as  she  wrote  to  him,  which  afllieted  him 

very  much.  Lady  Caroline  M - ,  her  cousin,  called  on 

him,  however,  in  prison  one  day,  with  receipts  for  fifteen 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  bills,  arid  told  him  he  w.as  a  free 
man  ;  “  But  as  for  your  wife,  you  shall  ^ee  how  ill  and 
melancholy  she  is  with  your  own  eyes:”  and  straightway 
she  took  him  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  saw  the  Viscountess 
de  Melfort  in  very  good  spirits,  and  driving  with  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales.  At  this  spectacle,  the  husband  was  greatly 
shocked. 

“  Calm  yourself,”  said  l.ady  Caroline  M - ;  “you  are 

not  really  married  to  that  woman,  for  the  ceremony  only 
took  place  .at  the  English  Embassy  in  Paris,  and  you  area 
Uoman  Catholic,  ^larry  me."  So  the  viscount  made  her 
his  fifth  wife,  a'  cordingly  ;  “  though  at  a  later  date,”  writes 
his  relative,  “  she  had  only  too  much  cause  to  lament  the 
fickle  dis|)osition  of  the  man  for  whom  she  had  made  great 
sacrifice.^.” 

The  entire  unconsciousness  of  Lady  Clementina  Davies, 
when  speaking  either  of  herself  or  others,  forms,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  her  agreeable  “  Recollections," 
and  itnmensely  heightens  their  humor;  though  we  cannot 
say  that  we  rise  from  their  perusal  more  deeply  impressed 
either  with  the  morality  of  Fashionable  Life,  or  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  court  education,  than  when  we  sat  down  to 
them. 


Siioui.D  we  be  gainers  if  the  memory  of  the  world  were 
strengthened  so  that  everybody  could  always  recall  .at  will 
all  the  things  he  wishes  to  recall  V  Most  people  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  dis|K)sed  to  think  that  this  would  be  a  quesiionahle 
IxHin,  unless  indeed  an  access  of  memory  brought  with  it 
at  least  an  eipial  access  of  judgment  and  sympathy.  Many 
jH-rsons  lament  their  defective  memory,  and  wi>li  they 
could  tell  you  things —  “  but  my  memory  is  so  bad ;  ”  and 
we  secretly  settle  with  ourselves  that  “  Jt  is  best  a<  it  is,” 
for  the  ta.x  on  our  attention  will  be  the  less.  Uncpieslion- 
ably  attention  becomes  more  fastidious  as  the  world  grows 
older ;  we  are  more  chary  of  it  than  our  forefalhera. 
Heiiee  it  may  he  ohsi-rved  that  memory  does  not  now  bold 
the  place  it  once  <lid  as  an  aeeonqili.-hment.  Nowadays  a 
gooil  memory  meets  with  as  little  envy  as  any  quality  that 
can'  be  named ;  where  it  exists  it  is  not  thought  worth 
while  to  dispute  it  The  way  is  rather  to  magnify  the 
wonder  while  denouncing  it  as,  in  injudicious  hands,  a 
dread'iil  engine  of  social  oppression.  A  good  memory  » 
to  be  kept  out  of  sight  like  a  woman’s  learning,  and  only 
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^rtd  wliPn  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  company.  It  was 
not  always  so;  people  used  to  vie  wiih  one  another  in 
exerci.-es  of  recollection ;  opportunities  were  devised  for 
iu  display  ;  friends  recorded  extraordinary  feats.  In  the 
summary  of  qualities  in  old  biographies  memory  takes  a 
prominent  place;  its  triumphs  are  eminieraied,  the  inju-  . 
nous  surmises  of  .adversaries  and  suspicious  doubters  are 
disproved.  But  perhaps  people  discovered  that  when 
memorv  was  cultivated  as  an  art  it  was  rarely  put  to  its 
best  uses.  The  elaborate  compliments  gabbled  over  so 
coweet'y  by  Thomas  Diafoirus  were  a  satire  on  a  system 
that  did  not  always  put  the  wisest  tbremost.  Men  of 
thou''ht  and  learning  were  badlcd  and  kept  hack  for  the 
want  of  verbal  memory  or  of  nerve  to  use  it.  Those  lights 
of  the  Church,  Hammond  and  Sanderson,  each  suflered 
from  this  cause.  What  might  seem  to  l)c  for  all  useful 
purposes  a  sutficiently  good  memory  woulil  not  pass  muster 
in  either  case.  Hammond’s  memory  was  serviceable,  not 
officious;  faithful  to  things  and  business,  but  unwillingly 
retaining  the  contexture  and  punctualities  of  words;  so 
that  it  was  harder  for  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart  than 
to  pen  twenty.  What  was  hard  for  him  utterly  bothered 
his  brother  divine,  owing,  as  he  said  himself,  to  his  un¬ 
manly  bashtulness.  Their  quaint  biographer  rebates  how 
the  Iriends  repaired  together  to  a  small  rustic  church, 
Hammond  holding  the  sermon  which  the  other  was  to  de¬ 
claim  verb.atiui  from  the  pulpit.  The  .attempt  was  a 
dolorous  failure,  even  discernible  to  many  of  that  plain 
luditoy.  As  the  two  walked  homewards,  Dr.  Sanderson 
laid  with  much  earnestness,  “  Good  Doctor,  give  me  my 
sermon,  and  know  that  neither  you  nor  any  man  living 
shall  ever  persuade  me  again  to  preaeh  without  my 
liooks.”  To  which  the  reply  was,  “  Good  Doctor,  be  not 
angry ;  for  if  ever  I  |)ersuade  you  again  to  preach  without 
book,  1  will  give  you  leave  to  burn  all  the  books  1  am 
master  of.” 

The  real  importance  of  verbal  memory  of  this  sort  sank 
when  the  art  of  printing  came  in  and  reading  became  a 
common  .accomplishment,  though  its  prestige  lasted  some 
time  longer.  People  therefore  are  right  in  valuing  memory 
now  according  to  the  use  it  is  put  to,  for  its  practical  services 
to  its  owner,  or  for  restoring  to  us  what  is  otherwise  be¬ 
yond  our  reach.  What  a  memory  retains  is  the  sole  test 
of  what  it  is  worth.  In  its  moral  aspect  the  memory  may 
sometimes  indicate  an  unusual  warmth,  tenderness,  and 
tenacity  of  affection ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
vindictive  memories  which  retain  only  provocations,  or 
impertinent  memories  which  treasure  up  precisely  the 
things  born  to  oblivion,  or  which  we  should  choose  to  be 
forgotten.  And  so,  too,  there  are  frivolous  memories  which 
retain  only  triviiilities,  and  entangle  the  mind  in  a  maze  of 
nothings.  To  have  a  verbal  memory  like  Dick  Swiveller’s, 
infested  with  tags  of  verse  anti  cues  of  rhyme,  is,  somebody 
has  said,  as  vulgar,  as  destructive  of  any  train  of  thought 
worth  the  name,  as  the  stable-boy’s  habit  of  whistling  easy 
airs  upon  the  mere  mechanical  e.xcitement  of  a  bar  or  two 
whistled  by  some  other  blockhead  in  some  other  stable. 

To  the  man  himself  any  strength  of  memory  which  does 
not  hinder  reflection  and  excuse  the  labor  of  thought  is 
nliiable ;  but  the  memory  which  is  worth  most  to  the 
world  is  that  which  keeps  us  supplied  with  a  knowledge 
of  things  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Books  and  news¬ 
papers  tell  us  a  great  deal,  and  enable  us  often  to  dispense 
without  mueh  inconvenience  with  the  exercise  of  memory ; 
but  there  is  one  branch  of  study  which  owes  more  to  faith¬ 
ful,  retentive  memory,  than  to  all  the  books  in  the  world. 
We  mean  the  memory'  that  retains  in  living  freshness  the 
sayings  and  doings,  the  look  and  aspect,  of  a  past  gener- 
atwn ;  that  c.an  set  before  u.s,  as  it  unfolded  itself,  a  scene 
all  the  actors  in  which  are  dead  and  gone,  and  bring  to 
our  ears  with  just  emphasis  the  very  words  of  feeling  or 
passion  spoken  years  ago.  How  r.are  this  is  we  know 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  precise  information  as  to 
persons  or  events  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time.  The  inci¬ 
dents  that  give  excellence  to  biography  Dr.  Johnson 
found  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  obtain  from  sur- 
nvors.  Such  incidents  are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent 


kind  ;  they  soon  escape  the  memory,  and  are  rarely  trans¬ 
mitted  by  tradition.  Still  there  are  memories  that  do 
their  best  to  rescue  a  character  from  oblivion,  that  delight 
to  renew  its  life  in  truthful  description.  It  argues,  no 
doubt,  a  disengaged,  unselfish  attention  to  note  the  inci¬ 
dent  at  the  time  as  telling  and  expressive,  and  this  quality 
stamps  itself  on  the  narrative  and  inspires  confidence  in 
the  hearer.  Those  who  have  patience  to  listen  to  these 
chroniclers  are  at  once  performing  a  pious  work  and  accu¬ 
mulating  a  store  of  the  best  knowledge,  which  serves  them 
in  good  stead  as  opportunity  arises.  There  is  no  pleas¬ 
anter  talk  than  the  gleanings  of  a  student  of  character 
among  the  memories  of  the  various  circles  and  classes  he 
has  mixed  with.  We  leave  his  company  feeling  human 
nature  to  be  a  livelier,  cleverer,  more  impressive  thing  than 
we  h.ad  been  in  the  way  of  finding  out  for  ourselves. 
Mere  invention,  expending  itself  on  a  past  state  of  things, 
commonly  falls  flat  ;  but  the  reproduction  of  the  actual 
life  of  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago  is  an  invaluable 
contribution.  Memory  that  performs  feats  commonly 
expends  itself  on  the  labored  efforts  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing.  Memory  of  the  higher  sort  distinguishes  for 
itself  what  is  memorable.  To  repeat  what  a.iother  has 
said  because  it  was  characteristic  of  him  is  a  more  useful 
exercise  of  the  talent  than  to  commit  pages  of  the  same 
man’s  writing  to  memory.  Perhaps  too  it  is  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  one. 

In  these  cases  the  value  of  memory  consists  in  its  literal, 
even  verbal,  truth.  There  are  many  personal  anecdotes 
which  we  feel  are  most  probably  false  —  if  not  wholly 
false,  yet  enough  so  to  destroy  their  use  as  evidence  of 
character.  There  must  be  a  stamp  of  genuineness  which 
only  verbal  aecuracy  can  supj)ly.  Such  memories  imply 
habitual  conscientiousness;  they  are  respectable  as  well  as 
brilliant  possessions.  For  few  memories  are  entirely  truth¬ 
ful.  We  many  of  us  find  them  false  mainly  to  our  own 
cost  or  inconvenience.  We  are  sure  we  put  a  missing 
article  where  we  did  not  put  it,  that  we  read  a  passage  in 
the  middle  of  a  right-hand  page  when  it  turns  out  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  left ;  the  eye  of  memory  has  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  recollection,  and  yet  it  is  not  true.  Tlie  most  disin¬ 
terested  witne.sses  at  a  trial  contradict  one  another  because 
each  is  sure  of  wljat  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  exactly  as 
he  thinks  he  saw  or  heard  it.  Nobody  is  willing  to  attach 
any  moral  taint  to  these  involuntary  errors,  though  a 
certain  steadiness  of  observation,  an  habitual  holding  self 
in  check,  and  putting  positiveness  to  the  test,  might liave 
preserved  us  from  it.  Again,  certain  ideas,  certain  forms 
of  expression,  slide  into  the  memory  unawares,  and  pass 
current  for  original  thought,  and  betray  people  into  invol¬ 
untary  plagiarism.  We  suspect  that  a  great  many  persons 
assume  to  themselves  a  faculty  of  invention  when  they  are 
only  cheated  by  their  memory  introducing  itself  as  an 
original  conception,  and  performing  its  feats  in  disguise. 
Not  many  suffer  under  the  reverse  deception,  of  which 
Charles  Lamb  accuses  himself  when  lamenting  the  strange 
fatality  through  which  everything  he  touched  turned  into 
a  lie ;  relating  how  he  once  quoted  two  lines  from  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Dante  which  Hazlitt  very  greatly  admired,  and 
quoted  in  a  book  as  proof  of  the  stupendous  {>ower  of  that 
poet.  But  no  such  lines  were  to  be  found  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  searched  for  the  purpose  ;  whereupon  he  adds,  “  I 
must  have  <lreamed  them,  for  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not 
forge  them  knowingly.  What  a  misfortune,”  he  plaintively 
concludes,  “  to  have  a  lying  memory !  ”  On  the  other 
hand,  a  correct  memory  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  aids 
to  the  liar,  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  hackneyed  proverb ; 
and  it  also  prompts  to  lying  in  unprincipled  hands.  Wood 
tells  a  story  of  Hoskyns  the  Winchester  boy  who,  having 
neglected  to  write  liis  verse  exercise,  glanced  tor  a  minute 
or  two  over  the  shoulder  of  a  more  diligent  schoolfellow, 
and  upon  the  master  calling  him  up,  said  he  had  lust  his 
paper,  but  if  he  might  be  allowed  he  would  repeat  without 
book  the  twenty  verses  he  had  written ;  which  he  was 
permitted  to  do.  The  other  boy  was  called  next,  and 
showed  the  verses  which  Hoskyns  had  just  repeated,  and, 
being  taken  for  the  thief,  was  sorely  whipped. 
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Next  to  the  lying  memory,  and  far  more  common,  is  the 
treacherous  meinory  that  fails  us  at  a  pinch,  hiding  itself 
in  darkness,  leaving  us  cognizant  of  its  existence  but 
eluding  our  grasp.  Nothing  is  more  tantalizing  than  this 
state  of  mind.  The  man  who  feels  the  fact  or  word  or 
name  flitting  just  out  of  his  reach  is  a  misery  to  himself 
and  every Ixxly  else.  V’ery  few  pt*ople  have  philosophy 
enough  to  give  in  ;  to  reflect  that  whiit  they  search  for  in 
such  restless  persistence  matters  to  nobo<ly ;  for  the  time 
being  they  have  lost  part  of  themselves  and  worry  after  it ; 
for 

Memory  frets 

When  words  that  made  its  body  fall  away 
And  leave  it  yearning  dumbly. 

Tliis  fretting  is  a  bore,  but  it  is  also  evidence  of  the 
universal  regret  at  the  failure  of  memory.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  facts  of  life,  to  which  no  use  reconciles  us, 
tliat  so  much  of  the  prime  and  flower  of  its  thought  and 
wit  should  pass  utterly  away  while  still  ringing  in  our  ears ; 
that  words  which  range  themselves  in  noble,  touching, 
solemn  order  should  slip  out  of  our  thought,  never  to  sound 
with  the  same  rhythm  again ;  that  sayings  and  incidents, 
each  a  revelation  of  personal  character  or  of  deep  human 
nature,  should  have  no  witness  capable  of  recording  them  ; 
that  each  Generation  should  know  so  little  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Tliis  is  the  memory  which  men  yearn  after,  for 
the  want  of  which  conversation  is  disappointin'.',  and  his¬ 
tory  and  biography  so  imperfect ;  but  in  desiring  which 
we  know  not  what  we  ask.  Life,  in  fact,  has  not  room  for 
such  memories. 


THE  BARON  IN  ENGLAND. 

IN  TWO  PAPEIIS. 

I. 

When  I^iuis  de  Rouvroi,  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  was  yet 
a  very  young  fellow,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages,  or 
officers  of  aliont  the  same  dignity,  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
One  day,  the  Grand  Monarch,  as  he  was  absurdly  called, 
encountered  the  young  gentleman  of  his  household  in  the 
Gallery  of  Glasses,  at  Versailles.  The  king  honored  the 
page  by  entering  into  conversation  with  him  ;  but  it  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  honor. 

“  De  Rouvroi,”  said  his  Majesty,  “  do  you  take  notes  of 
what  passes  here  ?  ” 

“  No,  sire  I  ” 

“  Write  no  letters  of  description  ?  ” 

“  None,  sire  I  ” 

“  Do  you  keep  a  diary  ?  ’’ 

“  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  1  never  dreamed  of 
doing  such  a  thing.” 

“  Good  1  ”  rejoined  the  sovereign.  “  We  are  well  pleased 
with  you  ;  ”  and  the  great  king  passed  on  with  a  smile. 

The  young  gentleman  looked  after  him,  also  with  a  smile. 
That  evening,  in  his  own  room,  he  addressed  himself  to  a 
great  work.  A  blank-paged  writing-book  was  before  him, 
and  pen  and  ink.  The  smile  was  probably  still  on  his  face, 
as  he  remembered  the  questions  of  his  royal  master.  “  Not 
a  bad  idea,  that  of  the  king’s;  I  had  never  thought  of 
keeping  a  diary  of  court  life;  hut  I  will  begin  at  once  doing 
so  1  ”  Some  sentiment  that  might  be  thus  interpreted,  in 
all  likelihood,  possessed  him.  On  that  night,  at  all  events, 
he  <lippe<l  his  pen  into  the  ink,  and  wrote  the  first  words 
of  that  marvellous  work  which  is  known  to  us  under  the 
title  of  “  Memoirs  de  Saint-Simon.” 

For  many  years  after  the  death,  in  1 755,  of  Saint-Simon, 
who  has  made  live  again  the  family  and  court  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  that  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  huge  manuscript  (in  which  every  one  was  depicted  like 
those  figures  in  art  hooks,  which  show  us  the  skeleton  of 
the  man  side  by  side  with  the  same  man  in  full  dress)  was 
sealed  up.  It  somehow  came  into  the  possession  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  who  allowed  no  one  to  read  it  but  himself, 
and  he  revelled  in  the  details  of  scandal  and  in  the  truthful 
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lights  thrown  into  dark  places.  The  Due  de  Choi.seul,  lij, 
minister,  would  not  be  balked.  He  procured  a  false  key 
reatl  the  manuscript  at  leisure,  and  copied  the  jmrts  with 
which  he  was  best  pleased.  Gradually,  detached  portiom 
got  into  print,  but  nothing  like  a  satisfactory  edition  of  the 
“Memoirs’’  appeared  till  1830. 

The  first  complete  edition,  founded  on  the  original  manu¬ 
script,  was  not  published  till  1856-57.  It  is  in  twenty  vol¬ 
umes,  edited  by  M.  Chdruel,  and  is  such  a  history  of  the 
times  (regarding  France)  as  nowhere  else  exists.  (Ve  niay 
add  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  other  countries,  etching 
and  photograjdiing  so  mercilessly  accurately  the  scenes  anil 
the  men  who  moved  in  them.  The  acid  ofthe  work  proves 
the  metal  of  the  men,  and  under  its  application  seemingly 
golden  idols  become  mere  copper  captains.  Saint-Siinun 
is  not  more  reserved  with  regard  to  the  ladies.  Under  a 
peculiar  lime  light  of  his  own,  we  see  clear  into  the  most 
secret  recesses,  and  gaze  with  amazement  on  scenes  where 

Round  and  round  the  ghosts  of  beauties  glide, 

Viewing  the  places  where  their  honor  died. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  things  by  the  appearance  of 
another  court  revelation  —  the  “  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stock- 
mar.”  With  astounding  recklessness,  the  late  baron’s  s-on 
has  published  details,  not  offensive  indeed  in  any  scandal¬ 
ous  sense,  but  details  that  should  have  been  covered  under 
the  sacred  veil  of  silence.  It  is  said  that  these  revelations 
have  not  a  little  irritate<l  personages  who  may  dread  what 
else  may  yet  be  sahl  of  them.  The  want  of  taste  is  as  great 
as  the  want  of  common  respect  for  personal  feelin>'8. 
When  we  read  that  Stockmar  was  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  Princess  Charlotte,  when  we  are  allowed  to  .«ee  her 
»oOny,  to  witness  her  struggles,  to  hear  her  cries,  and  when 
we  are  told  that  she  screamed  to  “  Stocky  ”  to  help  her,  we 
are  simply  shocked.  We  find,  in  latter  days,  Stockmar  resi¬ 
dent  in  Queen  Victoria’s  palace,  as  a  sort  of  counsellor  to 
herself  and  husband,  and  we  are  a  little  surprised  ;  but  when 
it  is  added  that  the  baron  was  allowed  to  wear  trousers  at 
the  royal  dinner  parties,  as  his  thin  shanks  would  have 
looked  ridiculous  in  breeches,  we  can  hardly  keep  from 
laughter. 

This  Baron  Stockmar,  whose  name  was  utterly  unknown 
to  most  ofthe  present  generation  till  his  Memoirs  came  be¬ 
fore  them,  was  originally  of  the  middle  class.  Born  in 
1787,  at  Coburg,  of  a  father  who  was  a  very  good  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  and  of  a  mother  whose  sententious  humor 
is  illustrated  in  her  stereotyped  observation,  “  Heaven 
takes  care  that  the  cows’  tails  shall  not  grow  too  long,” 
this  elder  son  of  a  family  of  two  boys  and  two  girls  mani¬ 
fested  very  early  his  far-*seeing  spirit.  Once,  at  the  family 
table,  looking  at  the  plates  and  dishes,  the  boy  seriously 
remarked,  “  Some  day,  I  must  have  all  this  of  silver.”  'I'o 
which  his  mother  quietly  replied,  “  If  you  can  manage  to 
get  it,  pray  do.”  Stockmar  lost  no  opportunity  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  end  in  view.  He  began  life  as  a  medical  man ; 
he  was  with  the  German  army-  all  through  its  di.sastrous 
war  with  the  French, and  he  never  despaiicd  of  that  future 
of  his  country  which  has  now  commenced  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  German  empire  under  a  Protestant  Ctesar. 
In  the  course  of  his  medical  career  (every  way  honorable 
to  him)  he  bt'came  known  to  Prince  Leopold,  who  showed 
how  he  valued  the  man  by  attaching  him  to  his  personal 
service  as  body  physician.  When  Stockmar  came  first  to 
England,  in  March,  1816,  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  to  avoid 
travelling  too  late  at  night,  on  account  of  highwaynieii,  he 
only  proceeded  as  far  as  Rochester.  The  next  day  he  entered 
Ixindon,  and  soon  began  his  professional  office.  After  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  the  widowed  Leopold  in¬ 
duced  Stockmar  to  promise  never  to  leave  him.  '1  he  Imnd 
of  union,  however,  was  broken  when  Leopold  la'came  king 
ofthe  Belgians.  Stockmar,  who  had  ceased  to  l)e  his  jihy- 
sician,  but  who  was  secretary,  keeper  of  tie  privy  purse, 
and  comptioller  of  the  household,  soon  withdrew.  I  he 
Belgians  would  not  have  tolerated,  however  they  might 
have  respectetl,  a  foreigner  holding  any  political  ollices. 
Stockmar  resigned  his  less  important  duties,  but  he  proba¬ 
bly  saw  where  his  future  field  began  to  display  itself. 
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Alr«:H<ly  married  himself  (in  1821) — he  settled  his 
cousin-wilh  at  Coburg,  and  visited  her  at  long  intervals  — 
lie  was  soon  engaged  in  marriage  negotiations  of  great  ner- 
lonai'es.  One  would  almost  suppose  that  without  him 
Prince  Albert  would  not  have  married  the  Queen,  nor  been 
in  anything  else  so  successful  a  personage  iis  he  proved  to 
In  the  new  royal  household  the  Baron  (he  nad  been 
rnaobled  by  a  Saxon  patent)  acted  as  secretary,  confiden¬ 
tial  adviser,  friend,  and  so  on.  Yes,  “  so  on  ”  is  the  proper 
iihrase,  I'or  we  are  told  that  “  he  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  in  the  interest  of  the  Queen  and  that  of  the  crown,  as 
«uch,  to  resist  the  ministers  when  he  perceive<l  that  the 
latter  were  aciin"  too  much  from  mere  party  motives.”  If 
this  be  true,  and  Stockmar  is  described  as  keeping  the  Queen 
in  this  or  that  attitude,  it  e.xceeds  in  impudence  the  act  of 
the  kin<'  of  Prussia  when  he  telegraphed  to  London  to  stay 
the  execution  of  the  murderer  Muller.  It  is  only  matched 
by  the  alleged  assertion  that  this  (irivate  secretary  pre¬ 
sumed  to  ailvise  the  ministry  to  enter  into  confidential  ne- 
"Otiations  with  the  heads  of  the  opposition  on  the  subject 
of  Prince  Albert’s  regency  under  a  certain  possible  contin- 
oency.  It  is  utterly  incredible.  If  true,  there  was  then 
^me  "round  for  giving  Stockmar  that  Mephistophelian 
character  which  he  was  delighted  to  see  applied  to  him. 
The  private  seeretary’s  influence  at  court  is  further  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  incident.  “  A  rich  Englishman  — 
an  author  and  member  of  Parliament  —  called  upon  him 
one  day,  and  promised  to  give  him  £10,000  if  he  would 
further  liis  petition  to  the  Queen  for  a  peerage.  Stockmar 
replied,  ‘  I  will  now  go  into  the  next  room,  in  ortler  to  give 
vou  time.  If  upon  my  return  I  shall  find  you  here,  I  shall 
have  you  turned  out  by  the  servants.”  There  is  no  English¬ 
man  who  will  believe  in  a  story  so  utterly  absurd.  Stock¬ 
mar,  if  he  ever  told  it,  must  have  been  under  a  delusion. 
He  was  often  at  letist  simple-minded.  “  'J'he  Princess 
Royal,”  says  the  son,  “  honored  him  as  a  second  father ;  ” 
and  adds  naively,  “  he  had  the  very  highest  possible  opin¬ 
ion  of  her.”  The  father  further  remarks  of  the  Princess, 
who  saw  in  him  a  second  sire,  “  1  hohl  her  to  be  exception¬ 
ally  gifted,  to  be  in  many  things  almost  inspired.”  The 
example  given  of  the  young  Princess’s  inspiration  is  not 
very  lively.  Prince  Albert’s  secretary,  Praiorius,  was  not 
a  handsome  man.  One  day  the  little  Princess  was  reading 
the  Bible  to  her  mother.  She  came  ujmn  the  passage, 
“God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him  ;  ”  upon  which,  we  are  told,  “  The  child, 
gifted  with  an  early  sense  of  beauty,  exclaimed,  '  But, 
mamma,  surely  not  Dr.  Priitorius  1  ’  ”  We  fancy  that 
Stockmar  had  little  appreciation  of  what  is  really  humor¬ 
ous,  though  he  was  himself  an  “  original.”  He  thought 
the  Belgian  Count  de  Mcrode  was  an  original  too,  with  this 
sample  in  support  of  the  thought:  Merode  was  irritated  by 
our  logs  —  as  if  Belgium  had  none  1  “  Parlout  le  hrouitlard. 
Jt  (licoufie  mon  heejsteak,  sort  le  brouillard.” 

The  Baron’s  reason  for  retiring  from  the  office  he  held 
under  the  Queen  and  Prince  is  very  characteristic  :  “  They 
have  passed  the  point  at  which  leading  is  required.” 
fhey  probably  resisted  it,  for  Stockmar  comphains  (1857) 
that  he  could  no  longer  give  advice  “  with  freshness  and 
force,”  nor  produce,  as  of  old,  “  right  impre.-isions.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1857,  the  Baron  retired.  In  1858  we  meet 
him  at  Berlin,  whither  he  had  repaired  to  offer,  unasked, 
his  counsel  as  to  future  political  action.  Nolxxly  was 
^tified  by  his  appearance,  however  patriotic  might  l»e 
his  intentions.  lie  was  looked  upon,  by  those  who  could 
make  no  allowance  for  his  patriotism,  as  the  Peter  of  the 
German  proverb,  who  scattered  his  [tarslcy  into  everv- 

hody’s  soup.  Count  K - ,  who  had  seen  a  friend  walk- 

•Bg  with  a  stranger  over  the  bridge  at  Potsdam,  asked  him 
*Uh  whom  he  was  walking V  “.Stockmar,”  replied  the 

friend.  “  Ah  I  ”  exclaimed  Count  K - ,  “  why  did  you 

Bot  pitch  him  into  the  river '(  ” 

Stockmar,  in  March,  1863,  writing  to  King  Leopold  on 
his  severe  illness,  rendered  a  testimony  unfavorable  to  the 
art  which  he  had  once  practised.  “  The  King,”  he  writes, 
to  Leopold,  “complains  of  medicine.  1  can  write  no 
spology  for  the  art,  because  I  have  learned  to  know  the 


exact  limits  of  its  power.  In  the  majority  of  cases  physi¬ 
cians  do  not  know  what  they  ought  to  know,  and  in  very 
few  cases  are  they  able  to  do  what  the  sick  man  rerpiires. 
Hence  recourse  to  deception,  or  even  lying.  It  is  only  for 
the  [)revention  of  disease  that  a  good  and  great  physici.an 
can  be  of  real  use.”  There  never  was  more  non.sense  put 
in  so  few  words  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  apoplexy  put  the 
Baron  von  Stockmar  beyond  the  aid  of  the  greatest  physi¬ 
cian  in  July,  1863.  The  old  man  sleeps  beneath  a  splendid 
vault  in  Coburg,  erected  in  honor  of  the  sleeper,  “  by  his 
friends  in  the  reigning  families  of  Belgium,  Coburg,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Prussia.”  If  those  families  supposed  that  there 
slept  with  the  old  man  all  the  confidential  passages  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  they  were  grievously  mistaken.  The 
Baron’s  son  remarks,  at  the  end  of  the  biographical  sketch, 
“  He  was  content  to  remain  always  half  hidden  before  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  Faithful  to  his  spirit,  this  book  also  lifts 
the  veil  but  a  little.”  But  who  will  guarantee  that  the 
veil  will  not  be  lifted  higher  ?  Let  ns  hope  that  one  day 
it  may  be,  but  not  till  the  families  enumerated  above  have 
no  living  heroes  in  the  stories,  when  they  may  listen  un- 
wincingly'  to  the  Baron’s  queer  tales  of  their  ancestors  and 
may  led  their  withers  unwrung.  Does  the  Baron’s  son 
suppose  that  the  ill-fated  Princess  Charlotte  thought  his 
father  would  blab  to  the  world  her  rem.ark,  made  to  him 
in  unsuspecting  confidence,  “  My  mother  was  bad,  but  she 
would  not  have  become  as  bad  as  she  was,  if  my  father  had 
not  been  infinitely  worse  ”  V 

(To  be  continued.) 
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London  critics  will  fight  shy  of  Charles  Reade  in  future. 

James  Rcssel  Lowell  was  in  Italy  last  month. 

In  the  obituary  column  of  the  I.A)ndon  Times  of  the  17th 
ultimo,  were  reconled  the  deaths  of  seventeen  persons  whose 
united  ages  amounted  to  1,451,  making  an  average  of  more  than 
85  years. 

Bayard  Ta v  lor’s  new  poem,  “  Lars :  a  Pastoral  of  Norway,” 
was  published  sitnultaneously  in  Boston  and  London.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  living  at  Gotha,  Germany.  On  his  return  to  this 
cottntry  next  year,  he  will  make  New  York  his  home. 

Mr.  John  Kelso  Hunter,  whose  writings  were  popular  in 
the  North,  and  among  Scotchmen  in  foreign  lands,  died  lately 
at  Pollokshicld.s,  near  Glasgow,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote  an  autobiography  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Retrospect  of  an  Artist's  Lite,”  published  in  1868,  the  success 
of  which  encouraged  him  to  bring  out  in  1870  a  volume  of  “  Life 
Sketches  of  Character.”  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  self-taught  |)ortrait- 
))aiiiter  of  some  merit,  and  exhibited  a  remarkable  portrait  of 
himself  as  a  cobbler,  in  the  Royal  Academy’s  Exhibition  mure 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  those  who  are  curious  re¬ 
garding  the  moral  elfeet  of  the  great  religions  gatherings  and 
pilgrimages  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  assembled  crowds  have 
only  to  attend  the  annual  coinmcmoration  of  the  Indulgence  of 
Louk,  a  Franciscan  convent  about  two  miles  from  lAibnii,  in 
West  Prussia,  to  see  a  concourse  scarcely  altered  in  mural  and 
(ihysical  type  from  those  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Thousands  of  peasants  —  Germans,  Poles,  and  even  Russians — 
flocked  to  the  festival,  the  existence  of  which  is  winked  at  by  the 
authorities  of  Luhan,  though  it  provides  them  with  plenty  of 
work  when  the  saturnalia  are  over.  “  I  myself,”  says  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Geyenwart,  “  have  had,  as  district  judge,  to  try 
thirty  rases  of  crime  which  occurred  during  the  indulgence;  .  .  . 
and  who  knows  how  many  neighboring  courts  of  justice  even  as 
far  as  Russia  may  have  to  note?”  Beggars  to  whom  Edie 
Ochiltree  would  la:  a  polished  gentleman  —  shock-headed,  rough- 
beardid,  savage-looking  Itcggars  —  yearly  stream  through  laibau 
on  their  way  to  Louk.  The  burgomaster  of  Lobau  was  long 
sorely  tried  by  the  sight  of  these  unkempt  wayfarers,  but  saw  no 
means  of  preventing  their  intrusion  into  his  decent  town  ;  at  length 
an  idea  struck  him.  He  had  them  taken  to  the  town-hall,  their 
beards  shaved,  and  their  hair  combed  and  cut,  and  then  speeded 
them  on  their  pilgrimage.  But  the  smooth-faced  beggars  found 
they  could  not  compete  with  their  unshaven  brethren,  and  the 
whole  fraternity  now  eschew  Lobau,  where  the  burgomaster  sits 
whetting  the  municipal  razor  in  vain. 
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An  article,  headed  ‘‘Dangerous  Mineral  Oils  Sold  under 
Deceptive  Titles,”  in  Iron,  a  new  scientific  journal,  gives  some 
useful  information  on  the  subject.  It  appears  that  a  number  of 
patents  have  Iteen  taken  out  in  different  countries  for  “  inexplo¬ 
sive  ”  guzaline,  naphtha,  and  benzine.  These  oils,  quite  as 
danu'crous  as  they  were  originally,  are  sold  under  such  names  as 
“  liquid  gas,”  “  aurora  oil,"  “safety  gas,”  “  piiroline,”  “  petro- 
line,”  “  black  diamond,”  “  septoline,”  etc.  The  writer  gives 
the  analysis  of  seven  such  oils,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
are  mere  mixtures  of  the  ordinary  light  explosive  oils  with 
substances  such  as  cascarilla  bark,  salt,  alcohol,  hydrate  of  lime, 
camphor,  tar,  oil  of  saffron,  potatoes,  turmeric,  onions,  iron, 
sulphur,  and  manganese  in  various  quantities. 

None  of  tbe'e  sdlitiono  (saja  Iron)  can  have  anjr  effect  save  to  diazulae  the 
color  or  amell  of  tlic  oils  and  to  diminish  their  utility  when  burned  in  a 
lamp,  by  clutKiag  up  the  wick.  It  is  not  the  oil  it^lf  which  explodes,  but 
merely  its  T  ip  ir  when  mixed  with  a  cerUin  proportion  of  oxygen  or  of  com¬ 
mon  air.  Hence  an  oil  la  called  exploaire  when  it  gives  off  vapor  at  low 
tamperiturei.  That  any  addition  can  prevent  this  escape  of  vapor  without 
occasioniug  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  oil  is  impassible. 

The  writer  states  that  these  dangerous  and  deceptive  oils  arc 
palmed  off  upon  dealers  and  consumers  by  a  very  ingenious 
stratagem.  It  ought  to  he  better  known  that  the  vapor  of  a 
volatile  oil  or  other  hydrocarbon  requires  to  be  mixed  with  much 
air  to  form  an  explosive  mixture.  Kigbt  or  nine  measures  of 
air  to  one  of  the  vapor  is  the  most  exjdosive  projjortion,  while  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  burns  quietly,  witbout  any  explosion  at 
all.  To  produce  at  will  tbe  most  explosive  mixture  requires 
much  skill,  while  it  is  very  easy  to  avoid  its  generation  entirely. 
“  When  it  is  desired  to  proye  the  complete  safety  of  a  dangerous 
oil,  its  vapor,"  savs  Professor  Wanklvn,  “  is  allowed  to  mix 
with  a  very  little  air;  a  lighted  match  is  then  thrust  in,  and,  as 
no  explosion  follows,  the  oil  is  recognized  ns  non  explosive,  and 
used  as  such,  till  some  serious  accident  makes  its  insecurity 
manifest.” 

An  extraordinary  account  of  the  assassination  of  Morales,  the 
late  Pre.sident  of  Bolivia,  is  given  in  a  letter  from  that  country 
published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette.  The  assassin,  Federico 
Lnfayc,  is  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  nephew  of  the  late  President’s 
widow.  His  engaging  manners  made  him  a  great  favorite  in 
Bolivian  society  ;  six  yeais  ago  he  man'ied  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  principal  merchants  at  La  Paz,  and  since  then  he  has 
engaged  in  various  commercial  enterprises  with  considerable 
success.  When  Morales  issued  his  pronuncinmiento  in  1871 
Lafayc  fought  by  his  side,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  sanguinary  encounter  of  the  I5th  of  January,  1872,  which 
placed  Morales  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was  then  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  became  the  private  secretary  and  con¬ 
fidant  of  the  new  President  He  asserts  that  the  assassination 
was  in  no  way  premeditated,  but  that  he  killed  Morales  under 
the  inflnence  of  a  sadden  outburst  of  passion.  On  the  night  of 
the  murder  he  was  in  a  room  of  the  palace  where  some  officers 
and  others  were  playing  at  canls.  Shortly  after  Morales  came 
in,  and  asked  for  his  aide-de-camp.  The  latter,  who  was  seated 
with  the  others  at  the  card-table,  immediately  rose,  but  Morales 
struck  him  in  the  face  and  ordered  the  window  to  be  opened, 
exclaiming  that  he  would  throw  him  into  the  street.  An  officer 
advanced  to  obey  the  order,  upon  which  Lafayc  rushed  in  lic- 
tween  Morales  and  his  aidenle-camp,  and  begged  the  President 
to  be  calm,  adding  that  if  the  aide-dc-camp  had  committed  any 
fault  he  should  be  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial.  Morales, 
however,  (lersisted  in  his  determination,  and  called  iqion  another 
of  his  aides-de-camp  to  assist  him.  A  scuffle  followed,  in  the 
course  of  which  Morales  struck  at  every  one  who  came  in  his 
way,  and  latfayc  having  again  attempted  to  interfere,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  knocked  him  down.  “  This  insult,”  concludes  Lafayc, 
“  so  provoked  me  that  I  fired  the  seven  barrels  of  my  revolver 
at  Morales ;  I  then  ran  to  the  barracks  to  take  steps  for  pre¬ 
serving  order  among  the  troops,  and  afterwards  went  home. 
This  is  my  declaration,  to  the  truth  of  which  I  swear  before 
God  and  on  my  sword.”  Lafayc  is  now  at  Taciin,  in  Peru, 
and  the  correspondent  says  that  the  death  of  Morales  having 
been  announced  to  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Frias,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  La  Paz,  was  provisionally  elected  head  of  the  government 
until  a  new  President  should  be  appointed.  There  are  three 
candidates  for  this  post —  Casimir  Corral,  the  present  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs';  Adolphus  Ballivan,  and  General  Quevedo. 
The  correspondent  thinks  that  if  the  elections  pass  off  quietly, 
and  the  troops  do  not  interfere,  Ballivan  will  be  the  successful 
candidate. 

Sfbakino  of  Whittier’s  new  volume,  “  The  Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim,”  the  London  Athenaum  says :  “  It  must  be  with  no 
small  feeling  of  triumph  that  Mr.  Whittier,  who  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  sang  the  wrongs  of  the  slave,  now  finds  himself 
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able  to  utter  a  paean  of  triumph  over  the  accomplished  fact  of 
freedom.  His  ‘  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,'  which  fbniis  the  chief 
jwem  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  is  founded  on  the  character 
and  career  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastoriiis,  who  emigrated  as  a 
young  lawyer,  from  Germany  to  America,  in  1683,  and  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  protest  against 
negro  slavery  made  by  any  religious  body  was  uttered  bv  the 
congregation  to  which  he  belonged,  that  of  Germantown.  ’The 
early  Quakers  of  America  apjiear  to  have  extended  the  fame 
toleration  to  opinion  ns  to  complexion  ;  and  in  many  wavs  their 
mild  regime  contrasted  remarkably  with  that  of  the  Puritans 
the  inner  light,  by  which  alone  they  profess  to  be  guided' 
prompting  them  to  disregard  Scriptural  injunctions,  which,  taken 
literally,  approve  the  institution  of  slavery  and  dictate  the 
destruction  of  witches.  The  picture  presented  to  us  in  this 
little  poem  is  full  of  a  tender  charm.  We  sec  the  jiious  com¬ 
munity  peacefully  reproiiiicing  the  old-world  home  in  the  new 
surrounding  themselves  with  the  accustomed  fruits  and  flowers' 
and  deriving  their  mental  and  spiritual  noiiri.shment  from  the 
old  accustoiiied  sources.  There  is  no  action  or  progress  in  the 
jiocm.  It  is  but  a  jiictiirc,  bright  with  gleams  of  a  (piiet,  kindiv 
spirit,  yet  here  and  there  kindling  into  playful  sarcasm,  as  the 
bigot  or  the  hypocrite  occupies  the  canvas.  Mr.  Whittier  u 
never  more  hajipy  than  when  showing  how  the  — 


and  — 


Ilanter,  pure  within. 

Aired  bis  perfection  in  a  world  of  sin. 

Turned  like  Lot  at  Sodom  from  his  race. 
Above  A  wrecked  world  with  couiplacent  face. 
Riding  cecure  upon  hia  piank  of  grace  , 


or  twits  with  their  narrowness  — 

The  slaves  of  form  and  rule 
Frozen  in  their  creeds  like  hah  in  winter's  pool. 

Yet,  with  true  charity,  the  poet  seeks  a  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  mild  Friend  and  the  stern  Puritan  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  respective  climates  where  they  dwell,  suggesting 
that  perhaps  it  was  the 

Caressing  air,  tbe  brooding  love 
Of  tenderer  skies  .  .  . 

Green  cairn  below,  blue  quietness  aimve. 

Still  How  of  water,  deep  repose  of  wood. 

That,  with  a  sense  of  loving  fatherhood 
And  cliiidiike  trust  in  the  Kternal  Good, 
boftened  all  hearts. 

While,  on  the  other  hand, 

tVho  knows  what  goadings  in  their  sterner  way , 

O'er  jagged  ice,  relieved  by  granite  gray. 

Blew  round  the  men  of  .Massachusetts  Bay? 

What  bate  of  heresy  tbe  east  wind  woke? 

He  can  make  a  picture,  too,  with  a  touch,  as  when  he  Kill 
how,  at  family  prayers. 


or  how 


The  black  boy  grimaces  by  the  hearth 
To  solemnize  his  shining  face  of  mirth ; 

Op  den  Qraaf 

Teased  the  low  back  log  with  hia  sbodden  staff. 

Till  the  red  embers  broke  into  a  laugh 
And  dance  of  Hame. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  wc  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
‘  Chicago,’  ‘  The  Sisters,’  and  ‘  King  Volmer  ’  become  favor¬ 
ites.” 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Bornett’.s  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  .and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatursl 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

For  Bronchial,  Asthmatic,  and  Pulmonary  Com¬ 
plaints  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  manifest  remarkable 
curative  properties. 

Getting  it  Down  to  a  Fine  Point.  —  The  Trsr- 
elers  Insurance  Company  has  paid  over  two  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  benefits  to  its  policy  holders  in  its  nine  ye*f*_ 
active  business.  That  is  $750  a  day  for  every  working 
day;  or,  allowing  ten  hours  a  day,  it  is  $75  an  hour  for 
every  working  hour,  or  $1.25  every  working  minute,  since 
tbe  company  commenced  business. 


